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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MARGARET LUCAS, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


“The whole story of this lady is a romance, and all she does 

is romantic.”’—Pepys. 

Wuen Waller was shown some verses by the 
Duchess of Newcastle, On the Death of a Stag, he 
declared that he would give all his own composi- 
tions to have written them; and being charged 
with the exorbitance of his adulation, answered, 
“That nothing was too much to be given that a 
lady might be saved from the disgrace of such a 
vile performance.’’ This was said by the courtly 
Waller of the thrice noble, illustrious, and excel- 
lent princess, as she calls herself, Margaret Lucas, 
the wife of the thrice noble, high, and puissant 
prince William Cavendish, duke, marquis, and earl 
of Newcastle. But the worth of all the poems by 
the Duchess of Neweastle is not to be tested by her 
poem on the death of the stag ; nor should her abil- 
ities be looked meanly upon through the contemp- 
tuous smartness of a happy remark.* 

Wit and satire have done much to keep her 
down. Pope has placed her works in the library 
of his Dunciad hero :-— 


‘“‘ Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great ; 
There, stamped with arms, Newcastle shines com- 
plete.”’ 


And Horace Walpole, a far inferior poet to the 
duchess, endeavored to turn to ridicule, not the 
duchess only, but the duke—to do for the names 
of Cavendish and Lucas what he had attempted to 
do for Sydney and for Falkland. But Walpole, 
who affected a singularity of opinion, raised a 
laugh, and a laugh only; there is too much good 
sense in the duchess’ writings, and too much to love 
about her character, to deprive her altogether of 
admirers. Charles Lamb delighted in her works ; 
Sir Egerton Brydges showed his respect for her 
genius by reprinting, at his private press, her own 
little, delightful autobiography, to which he ap- 
pended a selection of her poems. And Mr. Dyce, 
who has as much good taste as variety of knowl- 
edge, is too well acquainted with her writings to 
dislike them; and, fresh from ‘* Greek and Latin 
stores,’’ can yet return to her pages with renewed 
enjoyment, and lose nothing in a reperusal of the 
complete works of the Duchess of Newcastle. 

As if certain that some day or other the curiosi- 
ty of after ages would he extended to her own per- 
sonal history, the duchess drew up A True Rela- 
tion of her Birth, Breeding, and Life—the too 
short but charming piece of autobiography we have 
already referred to. Her father was Sir Thomas 
Lueas, of St. John’s, near Colchester, in Essex ; 
her mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Leighton. 
Margaret was born about the year 1626. 

‘My father,’ she says, ‘‘ was a gentleman, 
which title is grounded and given b merit, not by 
princes. He had a large estate. He lived happil 
and died peaceably, leaving a wife and eight chile 


* By the way, Waller has a copy of verses On the Head 
of a Stag, far below even the middle level of the duch- 
ess’ genius. 
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dren, three sons and five daughters, I being the 
youngest he had, and an infant when he died.”’ 

Of her brothers she says :— 

‘‘There was not any one crooked or anyways 
deformed ; neither were they dwarfish, or of a 
giant-like stature, but everyways proportionable, 
likewise well-featured, clear complexions, brown 
hairs, but some lighter than others; sound teeth, 
sweet breaths, plain speeches, tunable voices—I 
mean not so much to sing as in speaking, as not 
stuttering or wharling in the throat, or speaking 
through the nose, or hoarsely, (unless they had a 
cold,) or squeakingly, which impediments many 
have.” * * * * ‘* How they were bred,” 
she continues, she was too young to recollect; 
‘* but this I know, that they loved virtue, endeavor- 
ed merit, practised justice, and spoke truth.”’ * * 
‘“* Their practice was, when they met together, to 
exercise themselves with fencing, wrestling, shoot- 
ing, and such-like exercises, for I observed they 
did seldom hawk or hunt, and very seldom or never 
dance, or play on music, saying it was too effem- 
inate for masculine spirits ; neither had they skill, 
or did use to play, for ought I could hear, at cards 
or dice, or the like games, or given to any vice, as 
I did know, unless to love a mistress were a crime ; 
not that I knew any they had, but what report did 
say, and usually reports are false, at least exceed 
the truth.” 

Of these brothers, one became the first Lord Lu- 
cas; the youngest was the Sir Charles Lucas, 
whose melancholy but heroic end is told so affect- 
ingly by Lord Clarendon. ‘ He had,’’ says his 
sister, ‘* a superfluity of courage.”’ 

Her own breeding, she says, was according to 
her birth and the nature of her sex. Her mother, 
of whom she speaks in the highest and most affec- 
tionate terms— 

‘** Never suffered the vulgar serving-men to be in 
the nursery amongst the nurse-maids, lest their 
rude love-making might do unseemly actions, or 
speak unhandsome words, in the presence of her 
children. As for the pastimes of my sisters,’’ she 
says, and their pastimes were her own, ‘* when 
they were in the country, it was to read, work, 
walk, and discourse with each other. Commonly 
they lived half the year in London. Their customs 
were, in winter time, to go sometimes to plays, or 
to ride in their coaches about the streets, to see the 
concourse and recourse of people; and, in the 
spring time, to visit the Spring Garden, Hyde 
Park, and the like places; and sometimes they 
would have music, and sup in barges upon the wa- 
ter; and these harmless recreations they would 
pass their time away with; for, I observed, they 
did seldom make visits, nor ever went abroad with 
strangers in their company, but only themselves in 
a flock together; agreeing so well, that there 
seemed but one mind amongst them.” 

Margaret was a mere girl in her teens when she 
went to Oxford to become one of the maids of hon- 
or to Henrietta Maria; an office, she tells us, she 
had a great desire to fill, and to which she ‘* wooed 
and won’”’ her mother’s consent to her seeking and 
accepting. But in the then disturbed state of the 
three countries, Oxford was not long a place for 
Henrietta; and the queen, accompanied by her 
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me attendant, left, in 1643, the shores of 
ingland for the court of the French king. In 
April, 1645, for she has herself recorded the peri- 
od, Margaret Lucas had the good fortune to see 
the Marquis of Newcastle for the first time. This 
nobleman, whose name for loyalty deserves to be 
proverbial, had come to Paris to tender his humble 
duty to the queen. The fight at Marston Moor, 
that ill-fated field to King Charles, had been fought 
some ten months before; and Newcastle, seeing 
the utter hopelessness of the king’s cause and the 
complete exhaustion of his own finances, had re- 
signed his command, and retired to the continent. 
** And after,”’ says the duchess, ‘* he had stayed 
at Paris some time, he was pleased to take some 
particular notice of me, and express more than an 
ordinary affection for me; insomuch that he re- 
solved to choose me for his second wife; and 
though I did dread marriage, and shunned men’s 
companies as mueh as I could, yet I could not, nor 
had I the power to refuse him, by reason my affec- 
tions were fixed on him, and he was the only per- 
son I ever was in love with. Neither was I 
ashamed to own it, but gloried therein, for it was 
not amorous love ; I never was infected therewith ; 
it is a disease, or a passion, or both I only know by 
relation, not by experience: neither could title, 
wealth, power, or person, entice me to love; but 
my love was honest and honorable, being placed 
upon merit, which affection joyed at the fame of 
his worth, pleased with delight in his wit, proud 
of the respects he used to me, and the affection he 
professed for me.’’ * * * ‘* Having but two sons,”’ 
she says in another place, ‘* he purposed to marry 
me, a young woman, that might prove fruitful to 
him, and increase his posterity by a masculine off- 
spring. Nay, he was so desirous of male issue, 
that I’ve heard him say he cared not so God would 
‘be pleased to give him many sons, although they 
came to be persons of the meanest fortune; but 
God, it seems, had ordered it otherwise, and frus- 
trated his designs by making me barren; which 
yet did never lessen his love and affection for 
me.”’ 
The widower of fifty-two prevailed with the fear- 
ful maiden of twenty-one—they were married. 


** A poet am I neither born nor bred, 
But to a witty poet married,”’ 


she was wont to say in after life, and certainly the 
Marquis of Newcastle was not without pretensions 
to literature: his comedies are bustling pieces of 
intrigue and wit, characteristic of his age, and very 
readable ; at least we have found them so. His 
lyrical attempts are sad failures. He was the mu- 
nificent patron and friend of Ben Jonson and Sir 
William Davenant, and lived long enough to suc- 
cor Shadwell and befriend Dryden. 

‘* He was,”’ says Clarendon, ‘‘a very fine gen- 
tleman, active, and full of courage, and most ac- 
complished in those qualities of horsemanship, 
dancing, and fencing, which accompany good 
breeding, in which his delight was. Besides that 
he was amorous in poetry and music, to which he 
indulged the greatest part of his time ; and nothing 
could have tempted him out of those paths of plea- 
sure, which he enjoyed in a full and ample fortune, 
but honor and ambition to serve the king when he 
saw him in distress, and abandoned by most of 
‘those who were in the highest degree obliged to 
‘him and by him.” * * * * * He liked,’’ Claren- 
.don adds, ‘‘the pomp and absolute authority of a 





general well, and preserved the dignity of it to the 
full; and for the discharge of the outward state 
and circumstances of it, in acts of courtesy, affabil- 
ity, bounty, and generosity, he abounded ; which, 
in the infancy of a war, became him, and made 
him, for some time, very acceptable to men of all 
conditions. But the substantial part and fatigue 
of a general he did not, in any degree, understand, 
(being utterly unacquainted with war,) nor could 
submit to, but referred all matters of that nature to 
the discretion of his lieutenant-general, King, a 
Scotchman. In all actions of the field he was still 
present, and never absent in os battle ; in all which 
he gave instances of an invincible courage and fear- 
lessness in danger ; in which the exposing himself 
notoriously did sometimes change the fortune of the 
day, when his troops began to give ground. Such 
articles of action were no sooner over than he re- 
tired to his delightful company, music; or his 
softer pleasures, to all which he was so indulgent ; 
and to his ease, that he would not be’ interrupted 
upon what occasion soever ; insomuch as he some- 
times denied admission to the chiefest officers of the 
army, even to General King himself, for two days 
together, from whence many inconveniences fell 
out.”” 

The times pressed hard upon the marquis and 
his lady, as they did indeed upon every loyalist 
abroad. ‘* The people would have pulled,’’ she 
says, ‘* God out of heaven, had they had the power, 
as they pulled royalty out of his throne.” Of the 
large rental of his estate, not one farthing could the 
marquis get for his own use, and he lived on his 
credit abroad, which was large, till even it was ex- 
hausted. His wife was once left, she tells us, at 
Antwerp, as a pawn for his debts. 

** He lived on credit,’ says the duchess, ‘‘ and 
outlived his trust, so that his steward was forced at 
one time to tell him, ‘ That he was not able to pro- 
vide a dinner for him, for his creditors were re- 
solved to trust him no longer.’ ‘Turning to his 
wife, he said, that I must of necessity pawn my 
clothes to make so much money as would procure 
adinner. I answered, that my clothes would be 
but of small value, and, therefore, desired my wait- 
ing-maid, Miss Chaplain, to pawn some small toys, 
which I had formerly given her, which she willing- 
ly did.” 

It was at this time that the duchess went to 
England with her husband's only brother, Sir 
Charles Cavendish, to try and extract some money 
from the implacable Independents. The confis- 
cated estates were at auction to any that would 
buy them, free, it was said, of any incumbrance, 
but the claims, and they were either few or re- 
jected, of the wives and children of the old pos- 
sessors. But the marchioness solicited in vain ; 
Newcastle had been too steady a loyalist to receive 
any mark of favor or of justice from the indepen- 
dent party, so that she had to return to her hus- 
band abroad with but a trifling produce from her 
mission. 

‘*On my return,” she writes, ‘* his creditors 
came clamorous round me, supposing I had 
brought a great store of money along with me.”’ 

Even royalty itself was in a more reduced con- 
dition ; and the duchess relates a saying of Charles 
the Second’s to her, when dining privately at the 
table of her lord, when his funds were at their 
lowest, ‘* That he perceived my lord's credit could 
procure better meat than his own.’’ 

When in London, she says— 

**] gave some half-a-score of visits, and went 
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with my lord’s brother to hear music in one Mr. 
Lawes his house, three or four times, [the. Lawes 
that called Milton friend,] as also some three or 
four times to Hyde Park with my sisters to take 
the air, else I never stirred out of my lodgings, 
unless to see my brothers and sisters ; nor seldom 
did I dress myself, as taking no delight to adorn my- 
self, since he I only desired to please was absent.” 

But his lordship was not idle abroad. He 
lived at Antwerp, and in great state, in the house 
‘* which belonged to the widow of Van Ruben, a 
famous picture-drawer.’’* His horses were of the 
finest breed. He was attended by all skilled in a 
knowledge of the stable, of the noble art of horse- 
manship, and the science of fencing.t It was 
Newcastle who taught the profligate Villiers the 
cunning of the sword. Nor was his time misem- 
ployed in writing his noble book on horsemanship, 
a work, as Horace Walpole observes, ‘‘ read by 
those who scarce know any other author.’? The 
duchess, too, learnt much from his tuition ; ‘* for 
I being young,’ she says, ‘‘ when your lordship 
married me, could not have much knowledge of 
the world. But it pleased God to command his 
servant Nature to indue me with a poetical and 

hilosophical genius, even from my very birth ; for 

did write some books in that kind before I was 
twelve years of age, which, for want of good 
method and order, | would never divulge.” 

The year of the restoration was the sixteenth 
of the exile of the loyal marquis, and the year, 
too, of his return. His lordship was among the 
first of the exiled loyalists to land, and so eager 
was he, though then sixty-six, to set his foot once 
more on English ground, that he left his wife to 
follow him at her own leisure, and crossed the 
channel in a leaky vessel. How interesting is the 
duchess’ picture of her lord’s return :— 

** My lord, (who was so transported with the joy 
of returning into his native country, that he re- 
garded not the vessel,) having set sail from Rot- 
terdam, was so becalmed, that he was six days 
and six nights upon the water, during which time 
he pleased himself with mirth, and passed his time 
away as well as he could; provisions he wanted 
none, having them in great store and plenty ; at 
last, being come so far that he was able to discern 
the smoke of London, which he had not seen for a 


long time, he merrily was pleased to desire one | 


that was near him to jog and awake him outof his 
dream, ‘‘ for surely,”’ said he, ‘* I have been six- 
teen years asleep, and am not thoroughly awake 
yet.” My lord lay that night at Greenwich, 
where his supper seemed more savory to him than 
any meal he had hitherto tasted, and the noise of 
some scraping fiddlers he thought the pleasantest 
harmony that ever he had heard.”’ 

Her ladyship soon followed her lord, and in the 
general joy, the marquis, whose services for the 
king had been unsurpassed throughout the war, 
was elevated by Charles, whose governor he had 
been, to adukedom. The house at Clerkenwell 
received once more its rightful owner, and the 
people about Welbeck and its neighborhood re- 
joiced again at the return of the princely pro- 
prietor. But from the court and the general in- 
toxication which followed the restoration of the 
king, the duke and duchess absented themselves as 
much as possible. For this they were made the 


* Rubens’ house, still shown at Antwerp. 

+ Ben Jonson has two commendatory epigrams to the 
duke, on his horsemanship and on his fencing.—Gir- 
Forp’s Jonson, Viii., 444 ; ix., 17. 


langhing-stock of the Villierses and Wilmots, the 
Ethereges and the Sedleys, that frequented the 
courts of St. James’ and Whitehall. Even the 
king joined in the general ridicule of his satellites, 
and Sir Walter Scott, in his Peveril of the Peak, 
has entered into this feeling with his usual exact- 
ness, with his wonted vivacity and vigor. 

Now and then the duchess made her appearance 
in public. One of her visits was to the Royal 
Society, and Birch, in his History, has recorded 
the visit, and the day on which it took place. 
Evelyn was there, and in his Diary has commemo- 
rated the occurrence :— 

‘* May 30, 1667.—To London, to wait on the 
Duchess of Newcastle, (who was a mighty pre- 
tender to learning, poetry, and philosophy, and 
had in both published divers books,) to the Royal 
Society, whither she came in great pomp, and 
being received by our lord president at the door of 
our meeting-room—the mace, &c., carried before 
him—had several experiments showed to her. I 
conducted her grace to her coach, and returned 
home.’’ 

But Pepys has the superiority over Evelyn :— 

** 30th May, 1667.—After dinner 1 walked to 
Arundel House, the way very dusty, where I find 
very much company, in expectation of the Duch- 
ess of Neweastle, who had desired to be invited to 
the society, and was after much debate pro and 
con, it seems many being against it; and we do 
believe the town will be full of ballads of it. Anon 
comes the duchess, with her women attending her ; 
among others the Ferabosco, of whom so much 
talk is, that her lady would bid her show her face 
and kill the gallants. She is, indeed, black, and 
hath good black little eyes, but otherwise but a 
very ordinary woman, I do think, but they say 
sings well. The duchess hath been a good, 
comely woman; but her dress so antick, and her 
deportment so ordinary, that I do not like her at 
all: nor did I hear her say anything that was 
worth hearing, but that she was full of admiration 
—all admiration. Several fine experiments were 
shown her of colors, loadstones, microscopes, and 
of liquors: among others, of one that did, while 
she was there, turn a piece of roasted mutton into 
pure blood, which was very rare * * * After 
they had shown her many experiments, and she 
cried still she was full of admiration, she departed, 
being led out and in by several lords that were 
there ; among others, Lord George Barkeley and 
Farl of Carlisle, and a very pretty young man, the 
Duke of Somerset.” 

The excellent Evelyn has recorded some of his 
| visits to this extraordinary woman :— 
| ** 18th April, 1667.—I went to make court to 
| the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle at their house 
}at Clerkenwell, being newly come out of the 
| North. They received me with great kindness, 
|and I was much pleased with the extraordi- 
nary fanciful habit, garb, and discourse of the 
duchess. ”’ . ’ ° 

** 25th April.—Visited again the Duke of New- 
castle, with whom I had been acquainted long be- 
fore in France, where the duchess had obligation 
to my wive’s mother for her marriage there ; she 
was sister to Lord Lucas, and maid of honor then 
to the queen-mother; married in our chapel at 
Paris. My wife being with me, the duke and 
duchess would both needs bring her to the very 
court.”’ ° . . 

‘© 27th April.—In the afternoon I went again 











I with my wife to the Duchess of Newcastle, who 


— 
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received her in a kind of transport, suitable to her 
extravagant humor and dress, which was very 
singular.” 

‘* When young,” says the duchess, ‘I took 
great delight in attiring, fine dressing, and fashions, 
especially such fashions as I did invent myself, not 
taking that pleasure in such fashions as were in- 
vented by others: also I did dislike any should 
follow my fashions, for I always took delight in 
a singularity, even in accoutrements of habits.” 

Candid enough ! 

** At Welbeck,”’ says Walpole, ‘there is a 
whole-length of the duchess in a theatrie habit, 
which, tradition says, she generally wore.”’ 

Pepys, the most entertaining of journalists, has 
spoken of the duchess and her doings in several 
places throughout his interesting Diary :— 

** 30th March, 1667.—To see the silly play of 
my Lady Neweastle’s, called The Humorous 
Lovers ; the most silly thing that ever came upon 
a stage. I was sick to see it, but yet would not 
have but seen it, that I might the better under- 
stand her.’’* ® ° . 

** 11th April.—To Whitehall, thinking there to 
have seen the Duchess of Neweastle's coming this 
night to court to make a visit to the queen, the 
king having been with her yesterday, to make her 
a visit since her coming to town. The whole 
story of this lady is a romance, and all she does is 
romantic. Her footmen in velvet coats, and her- 
self in an antique dress, as they say; and was 
the other day at her own play, The Humorous 
Lovers ; the most ridiculous thing that ever was 
wrote, but yet she and her lord mightily pleased 
with it; and she at the end made her respects to 
the players from her box, and did give them 
thanks. There is as much expectation of her 
coming to court, that so people may come to see 
her as if it were the Queen of Sweden : but I Jost 
my labor, for she did not come this night.”’ 

On the 26th of the same month and the same 
year, (April, 1667,) Pepys, saw his romantic 
duchess for the first time. His entry is in his 
usual short picturesque style :— 

‘*Met my Lady Neweastle going with her 
coaches and footmen all in velvet; herself (whom 
I never saw before) as I have heard her often de- 
scribed, (for all the town-talk is now-a-days of her 
extravagancies,) with her velvet cap, her hair 
about her ears ; many black patches, because of 
pimples about her mouth ; Be ce Try without 
anything about it, and a black just-au-corps. She 
seemed to me a very comely woman: but I hope 
to see more of her on May-day.”’ 

Well, May-day came, and Tia and his friend 
Sir William Penn went by ‘‘ coach, Tiburne way, 
into the Park, where a horrid dust, and number of 
coaches, without pleasure or order. That which 
we, and almost all went for, was to see my lady 
Neweastle ; which we could not, she being fol- 
lowed and crowded upon by coaches all the way 
she went, that nobody could come near her ; only 
I could see she was in a large black coach adorned 
with silver instead of gold, and so white curtains, 
and everything black and white, and herself in her 
eap.’’ ‘*On the tenth,’’ says Pepys, ‘‘ I drove 
hard towards Clerkenwell, thinking to have over- 
taken my Lady Newcastle, whom I saw before us 
in her coach, with a hundred boys and girls run- 
ning looking upon her; but I could not: and so 


* The Humorous Lovers is the work of the duke, not 
or the duchess. 


she got home before I could come up to her. But 

I will get a time to see her.”’ If this time ever 

eame, Mr. Pepys overlooked its entry. His last 

notice of the duchess refers to the biography of 
her husband :— 

*¢ 18/h March, 1668.—Home, and, in favor to 
my eyes, staid reading the ridiculous history of my 
Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife ; which shows 
her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, and 
he an ass to suffer her to write what she writes to 
and of him.”’ 

The plays, poems, letters, essays, and philo- 
sophical fancies of the duchess fill some twelve 
folio volumes; all are scarce and all are inter- 
esting. 

‘* My great desire,”’ says the duchess, ‘* is to be 
had in remembrance in after-ages. All I desire is 
fame ; I would rather venture an indiscretion, than 
lose the hopes of a fame.”’ 

Unfortunately, her knowledge was more multi- 
farious than exact; and her reason, overruled by 
an overflowing fancy, controlled by no kind of 
judgment or taste. She was indebted to herself 
for all her thoughts, readinglittle, and talking but 
with her lord or her attendants. Yet this mascu- 
line-minded but misdirected woman lived on in the 
belief—the pleasing belief—that she would stand 
high with posterity as an authoress. 

** Perchance,”’ she says, ‘* many that read this 
book will hardly understand it. * * * I verily 
believe that ignorance and present envy will slight 
my book, yet I make no question, when envy is 
worn out by time, but understanding will remem- 
ber me in after-ages.”’ 

The work by which the duchess is best known 
is the life of her husband, the ridiculous history to 
which Pepys, as we have seen, alludes. Nor is 
the title the least curious part of this curious com- 
pilation ; Jones’ magnificent portico to St. Paul’s 
was not more stately or taking than this doorway 
of the duchess :— 

Tue Lire 
of the 
Thrice Noble, High and Puissant Prince 
Wittiam CaveNDISsHE, 

Duke, Marquess, and Earl of Newcastle; Earl of 
Ogle, Viscount Mansfield; and Baron of Bolso- 
ver, of Ogle, Bothal, and Hepple; Gentleman 
of His Majesty's Bed-chamber; one of His 
Majesties Most Honorably Privy Councel ; 
Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter ; 
His Majesties Lieutenant of the County and 
Town of Nottingham; and Justice in Ayre 
Trent-North: who had the honor to be Gover- 
nor to our Most Glorious King, and Gracious 
Soveraign, in his Youth, when he was Prince 
of Wales; and soon after was made Captain 
General of all the Provinces beyond the River 
of Trent, and other Parts of the Kingdom of 
England, with Power, by a special Commission, 
to make Knights. 

WRITTEN 

By the Thrice Noble, Illustrious and Excellent 
Princess, 
Marearet, Duchess of Newcastle, 
His Wire. 
London 
Printed by A. Maxwell, in the year 1667. 

folio.] 

This is lengthy and pompons enough; but no 
one page is free from vanity, from folly, affecta- 
tion, and good sense. 

‘*Such a book, for instance,’ says Charles 
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Lamb, ‘‘as the Life of the Duke of Newcastle by 
his Duchess ; no casket is rich enough, no casing 
sufficiently durable, to honor and keep safe such a 
jewel.’’* 

‘When I first intended,’ says the duchess, 
‘to write this history, knowing myself to be no 
scholar, and ignorant of the rules of writing his- 
tories, I desired my lord, that he would be pleased 
to let me have some elegant and learned historian 
to assist me: which request his grace would not 
grant me; saying, that having never had any 


assistance in the writing of my former books, I | 


should have no other in the writing of his life, but 
the informations from himself and his secretary, of 
the chief transactions and fortunes occurring in it, 
to the time he married me. I humbly answered, 
that without a learned assistant the whole history 
would be defective ; but he replied, that truth 
could not be defective. I said again, that rhetoric 
did adorn truth ; and he answered, that rhetoric 
was fitter for falsehoods than truths. Thus was I 
forced by his grace’s commands to write this his- 


tory in my own plain style, without elegant) 


flourishings or exqusite method.’’ 

Her grace went resolutely to work at once :— 
‘‘T am resolved to write in a natural, plain style, 
without Latin sentences, moral instructions, politic 
designs, or feigned orations.”’ ‘I write it,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ whilst my noble lord is yet alive, and at 
such a time wherein truth may be declared and 
falsehood contradicted ; and I challenge any one 
(although I be a woman) to contradict anything I 
have set down, or prove it to be otherwise than 
truth.” But for the composition and style, she 
says :—‘* Nobody can certainly be more ready to 
find faults in this work than I am to confess 
them.”’ 

Of the principal passage of his life his lordship 
himself informed her ; other intelligence she had 
from Rolleston, his secretary. It is not our inten- 
tion to inquire into these ; *‘ they are as full of 
truth as of words,’’ she herself says, and at this 
distance of time it would be unfair to question or 
impugn in any way her statements. We are told, 
and there can be no doubt of the fact, that the 
annual rental of his lordship’s estates was about 
22,2937. 10s. Id. (for stewards’ accounts deal 
always in pence,) and that in three entertainments 
to Charles I. he had spent the income of a year. 
Lord Clarendon bears testimony to the magnifi- 
cence of these feasts. A pound then was equal to 
five pounds of our money. 

The duchess’ admiration of her husband, whom 
she had looked up to from the first, is perhaps 
pardonable—it certainly is amusing. ‘* His be- 
havior,’’ she says, is manly without formality, and 
free without constraint.”’ ‘*1 have observed,” 
she says in another place, ‘‘ that many, by flatter- 
ing poets, have been compared to Cesar, without 
desert ; but this I dare freely, and without flattery, 
say of my lord, that though he had not Caesar's 
fortune, yet he wanted not Cwsar's courage, nor 
his prudence, nor his good-nature, nor his wit. 
Nay, in some particulars, he did more than Cesar 
ever did.’’ After this we may expect to hear her 
say, as say she does, that ‘* he was the best lyric 
and dramatic poet of his age!’ without wonder. 
Nor can one refrain from a smile when they read | 
that Archbishop Laud (who had left her husband a | 
diamond pin of the value of £200) once said to 
King Charles, and the bequest confirmed the ob- 
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servation, ‘‘ That my lord was one of the wisest 
and prudentest persons that ever he was acquaint- 
ed with.” 

All this is, as Lamb thought, exquisitely de- 
lightful. But the duchess is not always in the 
vein of exorbitant panegyric, but lets us see at 
times a little of domestic portrait-painting in 
words. ‘In short,’’ she says, ‘* I knew him not 
addicted to any manner of vice except that he has 
been a great lover and admirer of the female sex ; 
which, whether it be so great a crime as to con- 
demn him for it, I’ll leave to the judgment of 
young gallants and beautiful ladies.’’ She then 
enlarges on the elegance of his exterior, the be- 
comingness of his dress, on his diet, and discourse. 
Of his diet, she writes, ‘*‘ He makes but one meal 
a day, at which he drinks two good glasses of 
small beer—one about the beginning, the other at 
the end thereof, and a little glass of sack in the 
middle of his dinner; which glass of sack he also 
uses in the morning for his breakfast, with a morsel 
of bread. His supper consists of an egg and a 
draught of small beer.’’ The duchess herself 
lived on boiled chickens and water; her mind, she 
says, was so active, that her appetite became 
passive. 

There is much of what Fanny Kemble calls 
dear good little me in all her ladyship’s writings. 
Thus, she tells us (and how desirable is the infor- 
mation) that she cared not for cards or for revel- 
lings :-— 

** As for dancing, although it be a graceful art, 
and becometh unmarried persons well, yet, for 
those that are married, it is too light an action, 
disagreeing with the gravity thereof." * * * 
‘*T am as fearful asa hare; for I start at the noise 
of a popgun, and shut my eyes at the sight of a 
sword, and run away at the least alarm.”” * * * 
**T speak but little, because | am given to con- 
templation ; and though I have seen much com- 
pany, I have conversed with few, for my nature 
being dull and heavy, and my disposition not 
merry, makes me think myself not fit for company ; 
for I take conversation to be in talking, which I 
have not practised very much, unless it be to par- 
ticular friends, for naturally 1 am so wedded to 
contemplation, that many times, when I have been 
in company, I had not known one word they have 
said, by reason my busy thoughts had stopped the 
sense of my hearing.”’ 

In learning languages she had a natural stupidity. 

**T understand no other language than my own ; 
not French, although I was in France five years. 
Neither do I understand my own native language 
very well; for there are many words I know not 
what they signify.” * * * ‘I think itagainst 
nature,’’ she says in another place, ‘‘ for a woman to 
speak right; for my part, I confess I cannot.”’ 
* * * © As forthe grammar part, I confess I 
am no scholar.” * * * ‘My fancy is so 
quick, that it is quicker than the pen with which I 
write ; insomuch, that my ideas are many times 
lost through the slowness of my hand, and yet I 
write so fast, as I stay not so long as to make 
perfect letters .”’ 

What she was writing, she tells us, she ut- 
tered audibly, and that her waiting-maids deci- 
phered her hieroglyphics, and at times took down 
the wisdom that fell from her lips. ‘* Many 
times,’’ she confesses, ‘‘I did not peruse the 
copies that were transcribed, lest they should dis- 
tract my following conceptions ; by which neglect 
many errors have slipt into my works.”’ 
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She has defended her own authorship, however, 
and abiy, too. 

‘*Instead,’’ she says, ‘‘of running, like other 
wives, from church to church, from ball to ball, from 
collation to collation, gossiping from house to house, 
I dance a measure with the muses, feast with the 
sciences, and sit and discourse with thearts. Our 
sex takes so much delight in dressing and adorning 
themselves, as we, for the most part, make our 
gowns our books, our laces our lines, our embroid- 
eries our letters, and our dressings are the time of 
our study ; and instead of turning over solid leaves, 
we turn our hair into curls.” * * * ‘Sure 
this kind of work,’’ she apalogetically adds, ‘* is 
better than to sit still and censure my neighbor’s 
actions, which nothing concerns me, or to condemn 
their humors because they do not sympathize with 
mine, or their lawful recreations, because they are 
not agreeable to my delight; or ridiculously to 
laugh at my neighbors’ clothes, if they are not of 
the mode, color, or cut, or the ribbon tied with a 
mode-knot ; or to busy myself out of the sphere of 
our sex, as in politics of state; or to preach false 
doctrine in a tub, or to entertain myself in heark- 
ening to vain flatteries, or to the incitements of 
evil persuasions, when all these follies and many 
more, may be cut off by such innocent work as 
hin.” © 2 © 

And to the reader of her Poems and Fancies she 
says, 

** Pray be not too severe in your censures, for I 
have no children to employ my care and attend- 
ance on; and my lord’s estate being taken away, 
had nothing for housewifery, or thrifty industry to 
employ myself in.’ * * * ‘I began a book 
about three years since,’’ says this scribbling 
duchess, *‘ which I intend to name The World's 
Olio ; and when I come into Flanders, where those 
papers are, I will, if God give me life and health, 
finish it and send it forth in print. I imagine all those 
that have read my former books will say that I 
have writ enough, unless they were better ; but say 
what you will, it pleaseth me, and since my de- 
lights are harmless, I will satisfy my humor. 


For had my brain as many fancies in ’t 

To fill the world, Id put them all in print ; 

No matter whether they be well express’d, 

My will is done—and that please woman best !”’ 


A determined authoress, indeed! ‘‘ This is to 
let you know,”’ she says, at another time, ‘‘ that 
my book is neither wise, witty, nor methodical, 
but various and extravagant. I doubt it will 
never gain applause.”’ 

There were many in the duchess’ day who af- 
firmed that her conceptions transcended her capac- 
ity, denying her to be the true authoress of them. 
‘* As for my being,’’ she says to the duke, ‘‘ the 
true and only authoress of them, your lordship 
knows best, and my attending servants are wit- 
ness that I have had none but my own thoughts, 
fancies and speculations to assist me ; and, as soon 
as I have set them down, I send them to those 


that are to transcribe them and fit them for the 
press.”’ 


‘* Truly,’ says the duke, in his justi fication* of | 


his duchess, ‘‘ she did never imp her high-flying 


*“An Epistle to Justifie the Lady Newcastle and 
Truth against Falsehood, saying those false and mali- 
cious Aspersions of her, that she was not Author of her 
Books.”—-Plays fol. Lond. 1662. 








fancies with any old broken feathers out of any 
university. As for her Poems, where are the ex- 
ceptions to these? Marry, they miss sometimes 
in the numbers and in the rhymes. It is well 
known by the copies, that those faults lie most 
upon the corrector and the printer; but put the 
case, there might be some slips in that kind, is all 
the book damned for it'—No mercy, gentlemen? 
When, for the numbers, every schoolboy can 
make them on his fingers, and for his rhymes, 
Fenner* would have put down Ben Jonson ; and 
yet neither the boy nor Fenner so good poets ! 
No, it is neither of those that either makes or 
condemns a poet; it is new-born and creating 
fancies that glorifies a poet; and in her book of 
poems I am sure there is excellent and new fan- 
cies, as have not been writ by any; and that it 
was only writ by her is the greatest truth in the 
world. It is said she has not the experience or 
the terms. But here ’s the crime—a lady writes 
them, and to intrench so much on the male pre- 
rogative is not to be forgiven; but I know gown- 
men will be more civil to her, because she is of 
the gown too, and therefore, | am confident, will 
defend her and truth.” 

She was accused of pilfering from Des Cartes 
and Hobbes; and, in her vindication of herself, 
tells us what she knew of these two extraordinary 
men. 

‘* Some say that, from my Book v Philosophy, 
it seems as if I had conversed with Des Cartes or 
Master Hobbes, or both, or have frequented their 
studies, by reading their works; but I cannot say 
but I have seen them both; but, upon my con- 
science, I never spake to Monsieur Des Cartes in 
my life, nor ever understood what he said, for he 
spake no English, and I understand no other Jan- 
guage, and those times I saw him, which was 
twice at dinner with my lord at Paris, he did ap- 
pear to me a man of the fewest words I ever 
heard. And for Master Hobbes, it is true I have 
had the like good fortune to see him, and that 
very often, with my lord at dinner, for 1, convers- 
ing seldom with any stranger, had no other time 
to see those two famous philosophers ; yet I never 
heard Master Hobbes, to my best remembrance, 
treat or discourse of philosophy, nor 1 never spake 
to Master Hobbes twenty words in my life. I 
cannot om did not ask him a question ; for when 
I was in London I met him, and told him, as truly 
I was, very glad to see him, and asked him if he 
would please do me that honor to stay at dinner ; 
but he with great civility refused me, as having 
some business whick, I suppose, required his ab- 
sence.”’ 

The duchess, however, admits that, at times, 
the duke assisted her, with ‘* this my lord writ,’’ 
and such like acknowledgments: ‘ For I being 
no lyric poet, my lord supplied that defect of my 
brain with the superfluity of his own brain; thus 
our wits join as in matrimony—my lord’s the 
masculine, mine the feminine wit, which is no 
small glory to me that we are married souls, 
bodies, and brains.’”’ ‘* What a picture of foolish 
nobility,’’ says Walpole, ‘* was this stately poetic 
couple, retired to their own little domain, and in- 
toxicating one another with circumstantial flattery 
on what was of no consequence to no mortal but 
themselves!’’ Welbeck was, at least, as Gifford 
says, when commenting on this passage, as big as 
Walpole’s baby-house at Strawberry Hill. 


* See Gifford’s Ben Jonson, vii. 432. 
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The folio works of this indefatigable woman 
are stored with prefaces, notices, dedications, 
apologies and advertisements. Every idea she 
considered of consequence, every fear required its 
committal to paper, the duke interested himself in 
her pursuits, and why, she thought, should not | 
the public participate in their pleasure? Some of | 
her requests from her readers are characteristic. 
‘Let me entreat you,’’ she says, ‘* to consider 
only the fancies in this my book of poems, and not 
the language, numbers, nor rhymes, nor false 
printing ; for if you do you will be my condem- 
ning judge, which will grieve my muse.’’ This is | 
before her Poems and Fancies ; at page 123 of the 
same volume, she writes :— 

‘‘T must entreat my noble reader to read this 
part of my book very slow, and to observe very 
strictly every word they read ; because, in most 
of these poems, every word is a fancy. Where- 
fore, if they lose by not marking, or skip by too 
hasty reading, they will entangle the sense of the 
whole copy.” 

At page 212 :— 

‘*] know those that are strict and nice, about 
phrases, and the placing of words, will carp at my 
book, inasmuch as I have chose to leave the ele- 
gance of words rather than abstract the sense of 
the matter :— 


When that a book doth from the press come new, 
All buy or borrow it, this book to view, 

Not out of love of learning and of wit, 

But to find faults that they may censure it.” 


‘** Excuse and pardon me,’’ she says in another 
place, ‘‘ for making all this noise about my own 
books ; I have launched my labors into the world, 
and am rejoicing at my own handiwork :— 


Just like a bird, when her young are in nest, 

Goes in and out, and hops, and takes no rest ; 

But when their young are fledg’d, their heads out- 
peep ; 


Lord ! what a chirping does the old one keep !” 


A natural image naturally expressed. 

The duchess’ most unreadable works are her 
six-and-twenty plays. Langbaine, however, ven- 
tured a commendation in their behalf. 

‘*] know there are some,”’ he writes, ‘‘ that 
have but a mean opinion of her plays; but if it be 
considered that both the language and plots of 





them are all her own, I think she ought, with jus- | 
tice, to be preferred to others of her sex which | 
have built their fame on other people's founda- 
tions.”’ 

Something like this the duchess herself says, in | 
the general prologue, where the reader is entreat- 
ed not to try her performances by the master-hand 
of Jonson’s muse :— 


‘* What length of time he took those plays to 
write, 
I cannot guess, not knowing his wit’s flight ; 
But I have heard Ben Jonson’s plays came forth 
To the world’s view as things of a great worth ; 
Like foreign emperors, which do appear 
Unto their subjects not ‘bove once a year ; 
So did Ben Jonson’s plays so rarely pass 
As one might think they long in writing was.’’ 
* * * * * 


‘** Greek, Latin poets I could never read, 





Nor their historians, but our English speed ; 
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I could not steal their wit, nor plots out take, 
All my plays’ plots my own poor brain did 
make.”’ 


Her volume of Philosophical Fancies was writ- 
ten in less than three weeks. In what space of 
time she composed her plays she has not thought 
fit to tell us. 

A lady of the rank, and wit, and wealth of the 
Duchess of Neweastle could not be without her 
train of attendant flatterers. 

** Methinks I behold in you,’’ writes Dryden to 
the duke, before he had lost the art of praising,* 
** another Caius Marius, who, in the extremity of 
his age, exercised himself almost every morning in 
the Campus Martius, amongst the youthful nobility 
of Rome; and afterwards, in your retirements, 
when you do honor to poetry, by employing part of 
your leisure in it, I regard you as another Silius 
Italicus, who having passed over his consulship 
with applause, dismissed himself from business 
and from the gown, and employed his age among 
the shades in the reading and imitation of Virgil. 
In which,” he adds, ‘lest anything should be 
wanting to your happiness, you have, by a rare 
effect of fortune, found in the person of your ex- 
cellent lady, not only a lover, but a partner of 
your studies ; a lady whom one may justly equal 
with the Sappho of the Greeks, or the Sulpitia of 
the Romans; who, by being taken into your 
bosom, seems to be inspired with your genius, and 
by writing the history of your life in so masculine 
a style, has already placed you in the number of 
the heroes. It cannot be denied but that your 
grace has received a double satisfaction, the one 
to see yourself consecrated to immortality while 
you are yet alive; the other, to have your praises 
celebrated by so dear, so just, and so pious an his- 
torian.”’ 

This was the age of flattery, and Shadwell and 
Flecknoe pursued the duke and the duchess with 
the same sort of adulatory language ; but it cannot 
be concealed that the excellent-minded Evelyn has 
the better of them in the force and variety of his 
encomiums. Her grace had made him a present 
of her works, (complete,) and of her husband’s 
very useful book of Horsemanship, and Evelyn’s 
acknowledgment is an unrivalled piece of forced 
and foolish flattery: a complete ransacking of the 
names of illustrious ladies of al] countries and of 
all ages. 

‘*] do not intend,’’ says Evelyn, ‘‘to write a 
panegyric of your virtues, which all the world ad- 
mires, lest the indignity of my style should pro- 
fane a thing so sacred ; but to repeat my admira- 
tion of your genius and sublime wit, so compre- 
hensive of the most abstracted appearances, and so 
admirable in your sex, or rather in your grace’s 
person alone, which I never cai! to mind but to 
rank amongst the heroines, and constellate with 
the graces. Such of ancient days was Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, that writ the history of her 
country, as your grace has done that of my lord 
duke your husband, worthy to be transmitted to 
posterity. Your grace has title to all her perfec- 
tions. Such was Anna Commena, who called 
Alexius father, and writ fifteen books of history. 
Such was St. Catharine of Sienna, St. Bridget, 
and Therese (for even the greatest saints have 
cultivated the sciences.) Such was Fulvia Mor 
ata, Isabella Andreini, Margarite of Valois (sister 


* See his Dedication to Plutarch’s Lives. 
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to Francis I.,) whose novels are equal to those of 
the witty Boccaccio. But all these summed up 
together possess but that divided which your 
grace retains in one. For what of sublime and 
worthy in the nature of things does not your 
grace comprehend and explain ?”’ 

Surely the arrow of adulation is here drawn to 
the head; and this is the mighty pretender, too, 
to the science, philosophy, and poetry of the 
Diary of the same individual! 

Soothed with a series of letters full of flattery 
of this description, and buoyed up with a belief 
that her fame would stand high, and securely high 
with posterity, the duchess descended — to 
the grave, as Fulman informs us, on the 7th Jan- 
uary, 1673—4. ‘The produce of her brain was 
her only offspring. The duke survived her some 
three years, when he was laid by the side of his 
wife and biographer, in the chapel of St. Michael, 
in Westminster Abbey, where there is to this day 
a stately monument to their memories, (erected at 
the duke’s expense,) with an inscription which 
has called forth the admiration of Addison, and of 
Mr. Washington Irving :— 

‘* Here lies the loyal Duke of Newcastle and his 
Duchess, his second wife, by whom he had no 
issue. Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest 
sister to Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble family, 
for all the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous. This duchess was a wise, witty and 
learned lady, which her many books do well testify ; 
she was a most virtuous, and loving, and careful 
wife, and was with her lord all the time of his 
banishment and miseries; and when they came 
home, never parted with him in his solitary retire- 
ments.”’ 

This is evidently, in part, the composition of the 
duchess herself; it is very beautiful. 

We have as yet but looked upon the eccentrici- 
ties of this extraordinary woman, whom it has been 
too long the custom todecry. There is no volume 
altogether without its good, without a redeeming 
sentence, without something to praise. The oc- 
casional poetry and good sense and wit of the 
duchess atone for all her whims and oddities of 
thoughtand manner. Her verse is eminently char- 
acteristic—vigorous at times, and at times poetical. 
We select a few pieces not generally known :— 


‘© 4 REQUEST TO MY FRIENDS. 


When I am dead and buried lie 
Within a grave, if friends pass by, 
Let them not turn away their sight, 
Because they would forget me quite ; 
But on my grave a tear let fall, 
And me unto remembrance call. 
Then may my ashes rise that tear to meet, 
Receive it in my urn like balsam sweet. 


Q you that are my dearest friends, do not, 
When I am dead, lie in the grave forgot, 

But let me, in your mind, as one thought be ; 
So shall I live still in your memory. 

If you had died my heart still should have been 
A room to keep and hang your pictures in.”’ 


Here is what she calls “* An Elegy,”’ pretty and 
fanciful in the extreme :— 


‘* Her corpse was borne to church on gray-goose 
wing, 

Her sheet was paper-white to lap her in. 

And cotton dyed with ink her covering black, 

With Jetters for her scutcheon’s print in that ; 





Fancies bound up with verse, a garland made, 
And at the head upon her Aearse was laid ; 
And numbers ten did bear her to the grave, 
The Muses nine a monument her gave.”’ 


Nor is what she styles ‘‘ A Farewell to the 
Muses”’ without its excellencies :— 


‘* Farewell, my Muse, thou gentle, harmless sprite, 
That us’d to haunt me in the dead of night, 
And on the pillow where my head I laid 
Thou sit’st close by, and with my fancies play’d ; 
Sometimes upon my eyes you dancing skip, 
Making a vision of some fine landskip. 
Thus with your sportings kept me oft awake, 
Not with your noise, for ne’er a word you spake ; 
But with your fairy-dancing, circling wind, 
a a hill of thoughts within my mind. 

hen ’t was your sport to blow out every light, 
Then I did rest, and sleep out all the night. 


The following is impressive, but careless in its 
execution :— 


‘* Great God, from Thee all infinites do flow, 
And by Thy power from thence effects do grow, 
Thou order’dst all degrees of matter, just 
As ’tis Thy will and pleasure—move it must. 
And by Thy knowledge order’dst all the best— 
For in Thy knowledge doth Thy wisdom rest. 
And wisdom cannot order things amiss, 
For where disorder is, no wisdom is. 
Besides, great God, Thy will is just; for why? 
Thy will still on Thy wisdom doth rely. 
O, pardon, Lord, for what I now here speak 

pon a guess—my knowledge is but weak. 
But Thou hast made such creatures as mankind, 
And giv'st them something which we call a mind ; 
Always in motion, never quiet lies, 
Until the figure of his body dies. 
His several thoughts, which several motions are, 
Do raise up love and hope, joys, doubts, and fear 
As love doth raise up hope, so fear doth doubt, 
Which makes him seek to find the great God out. 
Self-love doth make him seek to find, if he 
Came from or shall last to eternity. 
But motion being slow makes knowledge weak, 
And then his thoughts ’gainst ignorance doth beat. 
As fluid waters ’gainst hard rocks do flow, 
Break their soft streams, and so they backward go ; 
Just so do thoughts, and then they backward slide 
Unto the places where first they did abide : 
And there in gentle murmurs do complain 
That all their care and labor is in vain. 
But since none knows, the great Creator must: 
Man, seek no more, but in His goodness trust.”’ 


The prose of the duchess is bold but involved, 
her thoughts and her style are peculiarly her own. 
We select a few of her most striking sentences ; 
the mind continually active, could not fail at times 
to write something that was good :— 

**'The reason why women are so apt to talk too 
much, is an overweening opinion of themselves in 
thinking they speak wel] ; and striving to take off 
that blemish from their sex of knowing little, by 
speaking much, as thinking that many words have 
the same weight as much knowledge.” 

** Courts should be a pattern and an example of 
virtue to all the rest of the kingdom, being the 
ruler and chief head to direct the body of state ; 
but most commonly, instead of clemency, justice, 
modesty, friendship, temperance, humility, and 
unity, there is faction, pride, ambition, luxury, 
covetousness, hate, envy, slander, treachery, flat- 
tery, impudence, and many the like ; yet they are 
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ofttimes covered with a veil of smooth professions 
and protestations, which glisters like gold when it 
is but coppered tinsel.” 

‘*Great memories are like standing ponds that 
are made with rain ; so that memory is nothing but 
the showers of other men’s wits.”’ 

** Poetry is so powerful, and hath such an at- 
tractive beauty, that those that can but view her 
perfectly could not but be enamored, her charms 
do so force affection. Surely those that do not 
delight in poetry or music have no divine souls or 
harmonious thoughts.”’ 

** Men who can speak long and eloquently, con- 
trasted with those who can say but little, but that 
to the point, are like several sized candles, the 
longer or shorter ere they come to a snuff.”’ 

** Vanity is so natural to our sex, that it were 
unnatural not to be vain.” 

** Platonic love is a bawd to adultery.” 

‘** True affection is not to be measured ; because 
it is like eternity, not to be comprised.”’ 

‘** There is no greater usury or extortion than 
upon courtesy ; for the loan of money is but ten, 
twenty, or thirty in the hundred ; but the loan of 
courtesy is to enslave a man all his life. 

** Some have more words than wit, and more wit 
than judgment. And others have more years than 
experience, and more experience than honesty.”’ 

‘Our natural English tongue was significant 
enough without the help of other languages ; but 
as we have merchandized for wares, so have we 
done for words ; but indeed we have rather brought 
in than carried out.” 

‘* Ben Jonson, I have heard, was of opinion that 
a comedy was not a natural or true comedy if it 
should present more than a day’s action.” 

‘* In truth, I never heard any man read well but 
my husband, and have heard him say, he never 
heard any man read well but Ben Jonson, and yet 
he hath heard many in his time.’’— Letters, p. 362. 

** King James was so great a lover of peace, that 
rather than he would lose the delights of peace, he 
would lie under the infamy of being thought tim- 
orous ; for in that it was thought he had more craft 
than fear.’’ 

‘** Children should be taught at first the best, 
plainest, and purest of their language, and the most 
significant words ; and not as their nurses teach 
them, a strange kind of gibbridge, broken language 
of their own making, which is like scraps of several 
meats heaped together, or hash’d, mixt, or minced ; 
so do they the purest of their language; as, for 
example, when nurses teach children to go, instead 
of saying, Go, they say, Do, do; and instead of 
saying, Come to me, they say, Tum to me; and 
when they newly come out of a sleep, and cannot 
well open their eyes, they do not say, My child 
cannot well open his or her eyes, but, My child 
tant open its nies; and when they should bid them 
speak, they bid them peak ; and when they should 
ask them, if they will or would drink, they ask 
them if they will dinck ; and so all the rest of the 
language they teach children is after this manner. 
* * * * Likewise they learn them the rudest 
language first ; as to bid them say, such a one lies, 
or to call them rogues and the like names, and then 
laugh as if it were a witty jest. And as they breed 
them in their language, so they breed them in their 
sports, pastimes, or exercises, as to play with chil- 
dren at bo-peep, blindman’s-buff, and cock’s-hod.” 

** A gentleman ought to be skilful in the use of 
his sword, in the manage of horses, to vault, to 
wrestle, to dance: the first defends his honor and 
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country ; the next is for command in cavalry ; the 
third makes him ready in the day of battle to horse 
himself ; the fourth keeps him from being overcome 
by a clown or peasant, for the sleights in wrestling 
will overcome great strength; the fifth gives his 
limbs a graceful motion. His exercises should be 
masculine : for better it were to see a gentleman 
shoe a horse, than to play on the viol or Jute, vir- 
ginal, or any other musical instrument; for that 
showeth the command man hath over beast. Or to 
carry a burthen on his back, than to sit idly at cards 
or dice : for idleness is like the sluggish worm, that 
is neither able to help nor defend itself.”’ 

‘Some, in their praises of women, say, they 
never speak but their words are too many in num- 
ber for the weight of the sense ; besides, the ground 
of their discourse is impertinent, as inquiries who 
dined and who supped at such a table ; what looks, 
words, and actions passed among the company ; 
what addresses such a man made to such a woman, 
and what encouragement they received in their 
courtships ; then who was at court, who at church ; 
or slandering or defaming one another; or brag- 
ging of themselves, what clothes they have or will 
have; what coaches or lacqueys, what love-ser- 
vants they have or may have; what men are like 
to die for love of them ; what feast they made for 
such a company; who took them out to dance at 
such a ball ; who ushered them out of church, and 
who they saw there, and not of what they heard 
there ; and for their pastimes, say they are seldom 
at home but to receive visits. Neither are they 
pleased with the company of their own sex ; for if 
there be no man amongst them, they are very dull, 
and as mute as one would wish ; unless it be at a 
gossipping, where a cup of good liquor runs 
about.” 

** All women are a kind of mountebanks ; for 
they would make the world believe they are better 
than they are; and they do all they can to draw 
company ; and their allurements is their dressing, 
dancing, painting, and the like ; and when men are 
catcht, they laugh to see what fools they were to 
be taken with such toys: for women’s ends are 
only to make men profess and protest, lie and for- 
swear themselves in the admiration of them: for a 
woman’s only delight is to be flattered of men ; for 
they care not whether they love truly, or speak 
falsely, so they profess earnestly.”’ 

‘¢ Some parents suffer their children to run about 
into every dirty office, where the young master 
must learn to drink and play at cards with the 
kitchen-boy, and learn to kiss his mother’s dirty 
maid for a mess of cream. The daughters are 
danced upon the knee of every clown and serving- 
man, and hear them talk scurrilous to their maids, 
which is their complement of wooing, and then 
dancing Sellinger’s Round with them at Christmas 
time.”’ 

‘* Some say a man is a nobler creature than a 
woman, because our Saviour took upon him the 
body of a man; and another, that man was made 
first: but these two reasons are weak; for the 
Holy Spirit took upon him the shape of a dove, 
which creature is of less esteem than mankind ; 
and, for the preéminency of creation, the devil was 
made before man.”’ * 

** Mrs. Piozzi gave a saffron color to her cheeks 
by painting. Thousands, by following a very foolish 


* “ He to God’s image, she to his was made, 
So farther from the fount the stream at random 
strayed.” Dryben. 
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pot pernicious fashion, had done the same before 
r. 

‘* Painting the face, when it is used for a good 
intent, as to keep or increase lawful affection, is, 
perhaps, admissible ; but in a widow, painting is 
most disallowable—a widow once, a widow ever. 
I am utterly against the art of painting, out of 
three respects; the first is dangerous—for most 
paintings are mixed with mercury, wherein is much 
quicksilver, which is of so subtle and malignant a 
nature, as it will fall from the head to the lungs, 
and cause consumptions, and is the cause of swell- 
ing about the neck and throat. The next is, that 
it is so far from adorning, that it disfigures : for it 
will rot the teeth, dim the eyes, and take away both 
the life and youth of a face, which is the greatest 
beauty. Thirdly, and lastly—the sluttishness of 
it, and especially in the preparatives, as masks of 
sear-clothes, which are not only horrid to look 
upon, in that they seem as dead bodies embowelled 
or embalmed, but the stink is offensive. Then the 

matum and pultis, which are very uneasy to lie 
in, wet and greasy, and very unsavory ; for all the 
while they have it on it presents to the nose a 
chandler’s shop, or a greasy dripping-pan, so as all 
the time they fry, as it were, in grease; neither 
will their perfumes mend it, or their oils: and 
though I cannot say they live in purgatory, be- 
cause they shun all hot places, for they cannot 
have the comfortable heat of the fire, and shun the 
natural heat of the sun, as they must live always 
as if they were at the North Pole, for fear the heat 
should melt away their oil, and oily drops can be 
no grace to their face. Dry painting shrivels up 
the skin so, as it imprints age in their face, in fill- 
ing it full of wrinkles; wherefore paintings are 
both dangerous, ill-favored and sluttish, besides 
the troublesome pains. But for other adornments 
in women, they are to be commended, as curling, 
powdering, pouncing, clothing, and all the varie- 
ties of accoutrement.”’ 

One of the most interesting works of the duch- 
ess’ composition is a large folio volume of Socia- 
ble Letters, for so they are styled, 211 in number. 
The odd eleven are for individuals with names, the 
200 to some madam, evidently an admirer of the 
duchess and her writings. There is no such thing 
as a date throughout the work, and names are dis- 
tinguished by initials, which, provokingly enough, 
are of frequent occurrence. The letters, however, 
seem to have been written wholly abroad, and the 
collection was printed at London in 1664. 

There is, of course, a complimentary copy of 
verses by the duke, and a letter of gratitude and 
extravagant adulation from the duchess, with a 
preface to all professors of learning and art, and an- 
other to the Many. 

«Tt may be said to me,’’ she writes to her lord, 
‘fas one said to a lady, ‘ Work, lady, work—iet 
writing books alone, for surely wiser women ne’er 
writ one ;’ but your lordship here bid me to work, 
nor leave writing, except when you would per- 
suade me to spare so much time from my study as 
to take the air for my health ; the truth is, my lord, 
I cannot work, I mean such work as ladies use to 
pass their time withal: but I am nota dunce in all 
employments, for I understand the keeping of sheep, 
and ordering of a grange, indifferently well, al- 
though I do not busy myself much with it, by rea- 
son my scribbling takes away most part of my 
time.” * * * ‘As for the present book of 
letters,’’ she writes, ‘* I know not, as yet, what as- 
persion they will lay upon it, but I fear they ‘ll 





say, they are not written in a mode style, that is, 
in a complimenting and romantical way, with high 
words and mystical expressions, as most of our 
modern letter-writers used to do.’’ 

The twenty-first letter contains a sad character 
of her sex. 

‘*T observe,”’ she says, ‘* that cards is one of the 
chief pastimes of our sex, and their greatest de- 
light ; for few or none of our sex loves or delights 
in poetry, unless a copy of verses made in their 
praise, wherein, for the most part, is more flattery 
than wit.” * * * ‘ Neither doth our sex take 
much pleasure in harmonious music, only in vio- 
lins to tread a measure; the truth is, the chief 
study of our sex is romances, wherein reading, 
they fall in love with the feigned heroes and car- 
pet-knights, with whom their thoughts secretly com- 
mit adultery, and in their conversation and manner, 
or forms or phrases of speech, they imitate the ro- 
mancy-ladies.’’ 

The forty-seventh letter is a long account of the 
pains that ladies take, and the cost they go to, in 
getting, making, and buying fine and costly child- 
bed linen, swaddling-clothes, mantles, and the like, 
their banquets of swee*meats, cakes, wafers, bis- 
cuits, jellies, and such strong drinks as hippocras 
and burnt wine, with hot spices, mulled sack, 
strong and high-colored ale, well spiced and stuffed 
with toasts of cakes. This should be read with 
Letter ci., where there is an account of a gossip- 
meeting. 

Some of her descriptions are very graphic, such 
as that of the sanctified lady to whom black patch- 
es had become abominable, and fans, ribands, pen- 
dants and necklaces, the temptations of Satan, and 
laced shoes and galoshoes, as so many steps to 
pride. (Lett. 11.) 

‘* You were pleased, in your last letter,’’ she 
writes, (No. cxLvi.,) ‘‘ to request me to send you 
my opinion of Virgil and Ovid, as which I thought 
was the better poet. Truly, madam, my reason, 
skill, or understanding in poetry and poets is not 
sufficient to give a judgment of two such famous 
poets, for though I am a poetess, yet I am but a 
poetastress, or a petty poetess: but, howsoever, I 
am a legitimate poetical child of Nature, and though 
my poems, which are the body of the poetical soul, 
are not so beautiful and pleasing as the rest of her 

tical children’s bodies are, yet I am, neverthe- 
on her child, although but a brownet.’’ 

Here is a very beautiful picture of the qualities 
required of a bailad-singer :— 

‘¢ The vulgar and plainer a voice is, the better it 
is for an old ballad ; for a sweet voice with quavers, 
and trilloes, and the like, would be as improper for 
an old ballad, as golden laces on a thrown suit of 
cloth, diamond buckles on clouted or cobbled shoes, 
or a feather on a monk’s hood; neither should old 
ballads be sung so much in a tune as in a tone, 
which tone is betwixt speaking and singing, for the 
sound is more than plain speaking and less than 
clear singing, and the rumming or humming of a 
wheel should be the music of that tone, for the hum- 
ming is the noise the wheel makes in the turning 
round, which is not like the music of the spheres ; 
and ballads are only proper to be sung by spinsters, 
and that only in cold winter nights, when a com- 
pany of good housewives are drawing a thread of 
flax.’’—Lett. cer. 

Her admiration of Davenant’s Gondibert is made 
the subject of a letter, (No. cxxvu.,) where she 
speaks with great discrimination when finding fault 
with the over-precision of his language and the 
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compact closeness of his expressions, ‘‘ for the lan- 
guage is like so curious and finely engraven a seal 
as one cannot readily see the figure engraven 
thereon without a magnifying glass.’ 

Her love for the writings of Shakspeare breaks 
out in two or three places, nor has it been hitherto 
noticed that the duchess was among the first who 
dared to publish their admiration :— 

‘* T wonder,”’ she writes, ‘‘ how that person you 
mention in your letter could either have the con- 
science or confidence to dispraise Shakspeare’s 
plays, as to say they were made up only with 
clowns, fools, watchmen, and the like.’ * * * 
** Shakspeare,’’ she says with admirable wit, “‘ did 
not want wit to express to the life all sorts of per- 
sons, of what quality, possession, degree, breed- 
ing, or birth whatsoever; nor did he want wit to 
express the divers and different humors, or natures, 
or several passions in mankind ; and so well he hath 
expressed in his plays all sorts of persons, as one 
would think he had been transformed into every one 
of those persons he hath described ; and as some- 
times one would think he was really himself the 
clown or jester he feigns, so one would think he 
was also the king and privy-counsellor ; also as one 
would think he were really the coward he feigns, 
so one would think he were the most valiant and 
experienced soldier; who would not think he had 
been such a man as his Sir John Falstaff? and who 
would not think he had been Harry the Fifth? and 
certainly Julius Caesar, Augustus Cesar, and An- 
tonius did really never act their parts better, if so 
well, as he hath described them, and I believe that 
Antonius and Brutus did not speak better to the 
people than he had feigned them ; nay, one would 
think that he had been metamorphosed from a man 
to a woman, for who could describe Cleopatra bet- 
ter than he has done, and many other females of 
his own creating! Who would not swear that he 
had been a noble lover? who could woo so well? 
and there is not any person he hath described in 
his book but his readers might think they were well 
acquainted with them.’’—pp. 245, 6, 7. 

All this is excellent, but when the duchess tells 
us, some hundred pages on, (p. 338,) that her hus- 
band is as far beyond Shakspeare for comical hu- 
mor, as Shakspeare is beyond an ordinary poet in 
that way, we love and respect the wife, but laugh 
outright at the silly weakness of the woman. 

Here we stop, and in the belief, be it known, 
that our readers are as much in love with Margaret 
Lucas as Oliver Yorke is, or was old William Cav- 
endish himself. 


‘Ts this a lady’s closet? *t cannot be, 

For nothing here of vanity we see, 

Nothing of curiosity or pride, 

As most of ladies’ closets have beside. 

Searcely a glass or mirror in ’t you find, 
Excepting books, the mirror of the mind. 

Nor is ’t a library, but only as she 

Makes each place where she comes a library.” * 





A Royat Concert.—In looking over an old 
English journal, the other day, we found an amus- 
ing anecdote of a social concert in the family of 
George 3d, the party composing a quintette, under 


* On the Duchess of Newcastle’s Closet.—FLEcKNOE’s 
Epigrams. 
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the direction of the monarch himself, who, whilst 
he ‘‘ sawed away at the bass-viol’’ had no idea that 
it was possible to surpass him in the sounds he pro- 
duced. The Princess of Wales presided with grace 
at the harp, the Duke of Neweastle played the first 
violin, the Duke of Devonshire the tenor, and the 
facetious Philip Dormer (somewhat celebrated in 
his day) discoursed on the flute. The story pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

It so happened that the king had his own no- 
tions of time and tune, and as his majesty performed 
for his own amusement only, and possibly with the 
idea of gaining some instruction, he never scrupled 
to go over a passage two or three times, or to take 
any liberties, or to make any blunders that seemed 
good to him, without consulting, or in any way 
warning, the rest of the orchestra. It was there- 
fore necessary for every member of it, while 
giving his eyes to his own music, to give his 
ears to the king’s, and as rapidly as possible to 
follow the direction and eccentricities of the royal 
performer. On the present occasion it became evi- 
dent, however, that the concerto was going wrong, 
but the most acute of these select amateurs could 
not imagine where they were in error. The royal 
bass viol was proceeding on its course as sedately 
as the march of an elephant—the violin looked in 
vain backwards and forwards for several bars to see 
where he could glide in, but could discover nothing 
resembling what he had heard—the tenor, know- 
ing there was a difficult passage just passed over, 
and being well aware of the royal practice with 
regard to such, boldly went back and repeated it— 
the harpsichord, believing the time had been altered 
from fast to slow, slackened its pace, and the flute, 
entertaining a different opinion, went away at dou- 
ble speed. Such a strange medley was never 
heard before; nevertheless, the king was seen 
leaning forward with his eyes fixed on the music, 
working away with the royal elbow, evidently too 
absorbed in his own performance to heed the con- 
fusion that distracted the audience, and made the 
other ‘musicians feel extremely uncomfortable. It 
was not etiquette to notice the king’s mistakes, or 
the youthful maids of honor would have laughed 
outright. 

The Duke of Neweastle, a studious courtier, 
knew not what to do. He played a few notes here 
and there, whispered to the Duke of Devonshire, 
nudged Philip Dormer, whose blowing had become 
desperate ; he glanced at the look of the princess 
without obtaining any clue to the cause of the in- 
extricable disorder, but still he plied on, knowing 
that matters could not be worse than they were. 

The king, at last, brings up the party ‘all 
standing,’ as the sailors say, by finding himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly at the end of his sym- 
phony. The princess, who alone dared speak, dis- 
covered that the king had turned over two leaves at 
once; the monarch, with the utmost composure, 
turned back to the part which had not been played, 
and without uttering a word, set to work, rasping 
away, followed by the other musicians, who were 
well up at the finish, and were in at the death with 
tolerable exactitude.— Pennsylvanian. 





Se.r-conrroL.—Let not any one say he cannot 
govern his passions, nor hinder them from break- 
ing out and carrying into action; for what he can 
do before a prince or a great man he can do alone, 





or in the presence of God, if he will.—Locke. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON THE HISTORY OF LAMAN BLANCHARD, AND 
THE CHANCES OF THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 


IN A LETTER TO THE REVEREND FRANCIS SYLVES- 
TER AT ROME, FROM MICHAEL ANGELO 
TITMARSH, ESQ. 


London, Feb. 20, 1846. 

My pear Str—Our good friend and patron, the 
publisher of this Magazine, has brought me your 
message from Rome, and your demand to hear 
news from the other great er of the world. As 
the forty columns of the Times cannot satisfy 
your reverence’s craving, and the details of the 
real great revolution of England which is actually 
going on do not sufficiently interest you, I send 
you a page or two of random speculations upon 
matters connected with the literary profession : 
they were suggested by reading the works 
and the biography of a literary friend of ours, 
Jately deceased, and for whom every person 
that knew him had the warmest and sincerest 
regard. And no wonder. It was impossible to 
help trusting a man so thoroughly generous and 
honest, and loving one who was so perfectly gay, 
gentle, and amiable. 

A man can’t enjoy everything in the world ; but 
what delightful gifts and qualities are these to 
have! Not having known Blanchard as intimately 
as some others did, yet, I take it, he had in his 
life as much pleasure as falls to most men ; the 
kindest friends, the most affectionate family, a 
heart to enjoy both; and a career not undistin- 
guished, which I hold to be the smallest matter of 
all. But we have a cowardly dislike, or compas- 
sion for, the fact of a man dying poor. Such a 
one is rich, bilious, and a curmudgeon, without 
heart or stomach to enjoy his money, and we set 
him down as respectable: another is morose or 
passionate, his whole view of life seen blood-shot 
through passion, or jaundiced through moroseness : 
or he 1s a foo] who can't see, or feel, or enjoy any- 
thing at all, with no ear for music, no eye for 
beauty, no heart for love, with nothing except 
money: we meet such people every day, and 
respect them somehow. That donkey browses 
over five thousand acres; that madman’s bankers 
come bowing him out to his carriage. You feel 
secretly pleased at shooting over the acres, or 
driving in the carriage At any rate, nobody 
thinks of compassionating their owners. We are 
a race of flunkies, and keep our pity for the poor. 

I don’t mean to affix the plush personally upon 
the kind and distinguished gentleman and writer 
who has written Blanchard’s Memoir ; but it seems 
to me that it is couched in much too despondent a 
strain; that the lot of the hero of the little story 
was by no means deplorable ; and that there is not 
the least call at present, to be holding up literary 
men as martyrs. Even that prevailing sentiment 
which regrets that means should not be provided 
for giving them leisure, for enabling them to per- 
fect great works in retirement, that they should 
waste away their strength with fugitive literature, 
&c., I hold to be often uncalled for and dangerous. 
I believe, if most men of letters were to be pen- 
sioned, I am sorry to say I believe they would n’t 
work at all ; and of others, that the labor which is 
to answer the calls of the day is the one quite best 
suited to their genius. Suppose Sir Robert Peel 
were to write to you, and enclosing a check for 
£20,000, instruct you to pension any fifty deserv- 
ing authors, so that they might have leisure to 





retire and write ‘‘ great” works, on whom would 
you fix? 

People in the big book interest, too, cry out 
against the fashion of fugitive literature, and no 
wonder. For instance— 

The Times gave an extract the other day from 
a work by one Doctor Carus, physician to the 
King of Saxony, who attended his royal master on 
his recent visit to England, and has written a 
book concerning the journey. Among other Lon- 
don lions, the illustrious traveller condescended to 
visit one of the largest and most remarkable, cer- 
tainly, of metropolitan roarers—the Times print- 
ing: office ; of which, the doctor, in his capacit 
of a man of science, gives an exceedingly bad, 
stupid, and blundering account. 

arus was struck with “ disgust’’ he says, at 
the prodigious size of the paper, and at the thought 
which suggested itself to his mind from this enor- 
mity. There was as much printed every day as 
would fill a thick volume. It required ten years 
of life to a philosopher to write a volume. The 
issuing of these daily tomes, was unfair upon 
philosophers, who were put out of the market; 
and unfair on the public, who were made to re- 
ceive (and, worse still, to get a relish for) crude 
daily speculations, and frivolous ephemeral news, 
where they ought to be fed upon stronger and 
simpler diet. 

e have heard this outcry a hundred times 
from the big-wig body. The world gives up a 
lamentable portion of its time to fleeting literature; 
authors who might be occupied upon great works 
fritter away their lives in pace, Seemmngy hasty 
sketches. Kind, wise, and good Doctor Arnold 
deplored the fatal sympathy which the Pickwick 
yee 4 had created among the boys of his school : 
and it is a fact that Punch is as regularly read 
among the boys at Eton as the Latin Grammar. 

Arguing for liberty of conscience against any 
authority, however great—against Doctor Arnold 
himself, who seems to me to be the greatest, 
wisest, and best of men, that has appeared for 
eighteen hundred years; let us take a stand at 
once, and ask, why should not the day have its 
literature* Why should not authors make light 
sketches? Why should not the public be amused 
daily or frequently by kindly fictions? It is well 
and just for Arnold to object. Light stories of 
Jingle and Tupman, and Sam Weller quips and 
cranks, must have come with but a bad grace be- 
fore that pure and lofty soul. The trivial and 
familiar are out of place there ; the harmless joker 
must walk away abashed from such a presence, as 
he would be silent and hushed in a cathedral. 
But all the world is not made of that angelic stuff. 
From his very height and sublimity of virtue he 
could but look down and deplore the ways of 
small men beneath him. I mean, seriously, that 
I think the man was of so august and sublime a 
nature, that he was not a fair judge of us, or of 
the ways of the generality of mankind. One has 
seen a delicate person sicken and faint at the smell 
of a flower, it does not follow that the flower was 
not sweet and wholesome in consequence ; and J 
hold that laughing and honest story-books are 
good, against all the doctors. 

Laughing is not the highest occupation of a 
man, very certainly ; or the power of creating it 
the height of genius. I am not going to argue for 
that. No more is the blacking of boots the great- 
est occupation. But it is done, and well and hon- 
estly, by persons ordained to that calling in life, 
who arrogate to themselves (if they are straight- 
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forward and worthy shoe-blacks) no especial rank 
or privilege on account of their calling ; and not 
considering boot-brushing the greatest effort of 
earthly genius, nevertheless select their Day and 
Martin, or Warren, to the best of their judgment ; 
polish their upper-leathers as well as they can ; 
satisfy their patrons ; and earn their fair wage. 

I have chosen the unpolite shoe-black compari- 
son, not out of disrespect to the trade of litera- 
ture ; but it is as good a craft as any other to 
select. In some way or other, for daily bread and 
hire, almost all men are laboring daily. Without 
necessity they would not work atall, or very little, 
probably. In some instances you reap reputation 
along with profit in your labor, but bread, in the 
main, is the incentive. Do not let us try to blink 
this fact, or imagine that the men of the press are 
working for their honor and glory, or go onward 
impelled by an irresistible afflatus of genius. If 
only men of genius were to write, Lord help us! 
how many books would there be? How many 
people are there even capable of appreciating ge- 
niust Is Mr. Wakeley’s or Mr. Hume's opinion 
about poetry worth much? As much as that of 
millions of people in this honest, stupid empire ; 
and they have a right to have books supplied for 
them as well as the most polished and accomplish- 
ed critics have. The literary man gets his bread 
by providing goods suited to the consumption of 
these. This man of letters contributes a police 
report ; that, an article containing some downright 
information; this one, as an editor, abuses Sir 
Robert Peel, or lauds Lord John Russell, or vice 
versé ; writing to a certain class who coincide in 
his views, or are interested by the question which 
he moots. The literary character, let us hope or 
admit, writes quite honestly; but no man sup- 
poses he would work perpetually but for money. 
And as for immortality, it is quite beside the bar- 
gain. Is it reasonable to look for it, or to pretend 
that you are actuated by desire to attain it’ Of 
all the quill-drivers, how many have ever drawn 
that prodigious prize? Is it fair even to ask that 
many should? Out of a regard for poor dear pos- 
terity and men of letters to come, let us be glad 
that the great immortality number comes up so 
rarely. Mankind would have no time otherwise, 
and would be so gorged with old masterpieces, 
that they could not occupy themselves with new, 
and future literary men would have no chance of 
a livelihood. 

Do your work honestly, to amuse and instruct 
your reader of to-day, to die when your time 
comes, and go hence with as clean a breast as 
may be; may these be all yours and ours, by 
God’s will. Let us be content with our status 
as literary crafismen, telling the truth as far as 
may be, hitting no foul blow, condescending to no 
servile puffery, filling not a very lofty, but a 
manly and honorable part. Nobody says that Dr. 
Locock is wasting his time because he rolls about 
daily in his carriage, and passes hours with the 
nobility and gentry, his patients, instead of being 
in his study wrapt up in transcendental medical 
meditation. Nobody accuses Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
of neglecting his genius because he will take any- 
body’s brief and argue it in court for money, when 
he might sit in chambers with his oak sported, 
and give up his soul to investigations of the nature, 
history, and improvement of law. There is no 
question but that either of these eminent persons, 
by profound study, might increase their knowledge 
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mean while the practical part must go on—causes 

come on for hearing, and ladies Jie in, and some 

oné must be there. The commodities in which 

the lawyer and the doctor deal are absolutely re- 

quired by the public, and liberally paid for; every 

day, too, the public requires more literary handi- 

craft done; the practitioner in that trade gets a 

better pay and place. In another century, very 

likely, his work will be so necessary to the peo- 

ple, and his market so good, that his prices will 

double and treble ; his social rank rise ; he will be 

getting what they call ‘ honors,”’ and dying in the 

hosom of the genteel. Our calling is only sneered 

at because it is not well paid. ‘The world has no 

other criterion for respectability. In Heaven’s 

name, what made people talk of setting up a 

statue to Sir William Follett? What had he 

donet He had made £300,000. What has 

George IV. done that he, too, is to have a brazen 

image’ He was an exemplar of no greatness, no 

good quality, no duty in life; but atype of mag- 

nificence, of beautiful coats, carpets, and gigs, 

turtle-soup, chandeliers cream-colored horses, 

and delicious Maraschino—all these good things he 
expressed and represented: and the world, re- 
specting them beyond all others, raised statues to 

‘*the first gentleman in Europe.’’ Directly the 
men of letters get rich, they will come in for their 
share of honor too; and a future writer in this 
miscellany may be getting ten guineas where we 
get one, and dancing at Buckingham Palace while 
you and your humble servant, dear Padre Fran- 
cesco, are glad to smoke our pipes in quiet over 
the sanded floor of the little D—. 

But the happy homme de letircs, whom I imagine 
in futurity kicking his heel vis-d-vis to a duchess 
in some fandango at the court of her majesty’s 
grandchildren, will be in reality no better or hon- 
ester, or more really near fame, than the quill- 
driver of the present day, with lis doubtful posi- 
tion and small gains. Fame, that guerdon of 
high genius, comes quite independent of Berke- 
ley square, and is a republican institution. Look 
around to our own day among the holders of the 
pen: begin (without naming names, for that is 
odious) and count on your finger those whom you 
will back in the race for immortality. How many 
fingers have you that are left untold? It is an 
invidious question. Alas! dear , and dear 
* *, and dear ¢ ¢, you who think you are safe, 
there is futurity, and limbo, and blackness for 
you, beloved friends! Cras ingens iterabimus 
@quor : there’s no use denying it, or shirking the 
fact; in we must go, and disappear forever and 
ever. 

And after all, what is this reputation, the cant 
of our trade, the goal that every scribbling penny- 
a-liner demurely pretends that he is hunting after? 
Why should we get it? Why can’t we do with- 
out it? We only fancy we want it. When people 
say of such and such a man who is dead, ‘* He 
neglected his talents ; he frittered away in fugitive 
publications time and genius, which might have 
led to the production of a great work ;"’ this is the 
gist of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s kind and affecting bio- 
graphical notice of vur dear friend and comrade 
Laman Blanchard, who passed away so melan- 
cholily last year. 

I don’t know anything more dissatisfactory and 
absurd than that insane test of friendship which 
has been set up by some literary men, viz., admi- 
ration of their works. Say that this picture is 
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there are certain authors and artists among us who 
set you down as an enemy forthwith, or look upon 
you as a faur-frére. What is there in common 
with the friend and his work of art? The picture 
or article once done and handed over to the public, 
is the latter’s property, not the author’s, and to be 
estimated according to its honest value; and so, 
and without malice, I question Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s statement about Blanchard, viz., that he 
would have been likely to produce with leisure, 
and under favorable circumstances, a work of the 
highest class. I think his education and habits, 
his quick, easy manner, his sparkling, hidden fun, 
constant tenderness and brilliant good humor, were 
best employed as they were. At any rate he had 
a duty, much more imperative upon him than the 
preparation of questionable great works—to get 
his family their dinner. A man must be a very 
great man, indeed, before he can neglect this pre- 
caution. 

His three volumes of essays, pleasant and often 
brilliant as they are, give no idea of the powers of 
the author, or even of his natural manner, which, 
as I think, was a thousand times more agreeable. 
He was like the good little child in the fairy tale, 
his mouth dropped out all sorts of diamonds and 
rubies. His wit, which was always playing and 
frisking about the company, had the wonderful 
knack of never hurting anybody. He had the 
most singular art of discovering good qualities in 
people ; in discoursing of which the kindly little 
fellow used to glow and kindle up, and emphasize 
with the most charming energy. Good-natured 
actions of others, good jokes, favorite verses of 
friends, he would bring out fondly, whenever they 
met, or there was question of them; and he used 
to toss and dandle their sayings or doings about, 
and hand them round to the company, as the de- 
lightful Miss Slowboy does the baby in the last 
Christmas Book. What was better than wit in 
his talk was, that it was so genial. He enjoyed 
thoroughly, and chirped over his wine with a good 
humor, that could not fail to be infectious. His 
own hospitality was delightful: there was some- 
thing about it charmingly brisk, simple, and 
kindly. How he used to laugh! As I write this, 
what a number of pleasant, hearty scenes come 
back! One can hear his jolly, clear laughter ; 
and see his keen, kind, beaming Jew face—a mix- 
ture of Mendelssohn and Voltaire. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s account of him will be read 
by all his friends with pleasure, and by the world 
as a not uncurious specimen of the biography of a 
literary man. ‘The memoir savors a little too 
much of the funeraloration. It might have been a 
little more particular and familiar, so as to give 
the public a more intimate acquaintance with one 
of the honestest and kindest of men who ever lived 
by pen; and yet, after a long and friendly inter- 
course with Blanchard, I believe the praises Sir 
Lytton bestows on his character are by no means 
exaggerated : it is only the style in which they 
are given, which is a little to funereally encomias- 
tic. ‘The memoir begins in this way, a pretty and 
touching design of Mr. Kenny Meadows heading 
the biography :— 

* * * * & 

[We have printed the whole memoir in the Living Age, 
and therefore omit the extracts. | 

Not a feature in this charming character is flat- 
tered, as faras I know. Did the subject of the 
memoir feel disappointment in the higher aims of 
ambition? Was his career not solaced with 





pleasure? Was his noble calling a thankless 
one? I have said before, his calling was not 
thankless ; his career, in the main, pleasant; his 
disappointment, if he had one of the higher aims 
of ambition, one that might not uneasily be borne. 
If every man is disappointed because he cannot 
reach supreme excellence, what a mad, misan- 
thropical world ours would be! Why should men 
of letters aim higher than they can hit, or be ‘* dis- 
appointed’’ with the share of brains God has given 
them? Nor can you say a man’s career is un- 
pleasant who was so heartily liked and appreciated 
as Blanchard was, by all persons of high intellect, 
or low, with whom he came in contact. He had 
to bear with some, but not unbearable poverty. 
At home he had everything to satisfy his affection : 
abroad, every sympathy and consideration met this 
universally esteemed, good man. Such a calling 
as his is not thankless, surely. Away with this 
discontent and morbid craving for renown! A 
man who writes (‘Tennyson’s) Ulysses, or Comus, 
may put in his claim for fame if you will, and de- 
mand and deserve it: but it requires no vast power 
of intellect to write most sets of words, and have 
them printed in a book :—To write this article for 
instance, or the last novel, pamphlet, book of 
travels. Most men with a decent education and 
practice of the pen, could go and do the like, were 
they so professionally urged. Let such fall into 
the rank and file, and shoulder their weapons, and 
load, and fire cheerfully. An every-day writer 
has no more right to repine because he loses the 
great prizes, and can’t write like Shakspeare, than 
he has to be envious of Sir Robert Peel, or Wel- 
lington, or King Hudson, or Taglioni. Because 
the sun shines above, is a men to warm himself 
and admire ; or to despond because he can’t in his 

erson flare up like the sun? I don’t believe that 

lanchard was by any means an amateur-martyr, 
but was, generally speaking, very decently satis- 
fied with his condition. 

Here is the account of his early history—a curi- 
ous and interesting one :— 
* * * * * 

It would have been worth while to tell this tale 
more fully ; not to envelope the chief personage in 
fine words, as statuaries do their sitters in Roman 
togas, and, making them assume the heroic-con- 
ventional look, take away from them that infinitely 
more interesting one which Nature gave them. It 
would have been well if we could have had this 
stirring little story in detail. The young fellow 
forced to the proctor’s desk, quite angry with 
the drudgery, theatre-stricken, poetry-stricken, 
writing dramatic sketches in Barry Cornwall’s 
manner, spouting Leonidas before a manager, 
driven away starving from home, and, penniless 
and full of romance, courting his beautiful young 
wife. ‘*Come on, Jerrold! what use shall we be to 
the Greeks, if we stand up for a shower of rain?’ 
How the native humor breaks out of the man! 
Those who knew them can fancy the effect of 
such a pair of warriors steering the Greek fire- 
ships, or manning the breach at Missolonghi. 
Then there comes that pathetic little outbreak of 
despair, when the poor young fellow is nearly 
giving up; his father banishes him, no one will 
buy his poetry, he has no chance on his darling 
theatre, no chance of the wife that he is longing 
for. Why not finish with life at once? He has 
read Werter, and can understand suicide. ‘‘ None,’’ 
he says, in a sonnet— 
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‘¢ None, not the hoariest sage, may tell of all 
The strong heart struggles with before it fall.” 


If respectability wanted to point a moral, isn’t 
there one here? Eschew poetry, avoid the 
theatre, stick to your business, do not read German 
novels, do not marry at twenty. All these injunc- 
tions seem to hang naturally on the story. 

And yet the young poet marries at twenty, in 
the teeth of poverty and experience ; labors away, 
not unsuccessfully, puts Pegasus into harness, 
rises in social rank and public estimation, brings 
up happily round him an affectionate family, gets 
for himself a circle of the warmest friends, and 
thus carries on, for twenty years, when a provi- 
dential calamity visits him and the poor wife 
almost together, and removes them both. 

In the beginning of 1844, Mrs. Blanchard, his 
affectionate wife and the excellent mother of his 
children, was attacked with paralysis, which im- 
paired her mind and terminated fatally at the end 
of the year. Her husband was constantly with 
her, occupied by her side, whilst watching her dis- 
tressing malady, in his daily task of literary busi- 
ness. Her illness had the severest effect upon 
him. He, too, was attacked with partial paralysis 
and congestion of the brain, during which first 
seizure his wife died. The rest of the story was 
told in all the newspapers of the beginning of last 
year. Rallying partially from his fever at times, 
a sudden catastrophe overwhelmed him. On the 
night of the 14th February, in a gust of delirium, 
having his little boy in bed by his side, and having 
said the Lord’s Prayer but a short time before, he 
sprang out of bed in the absence of his nurse 
(whom he had besought not to leave him) and 
made away with himself with a razor. He was no 
more guilty in his death than a man who is mur- 
dered by a madman, or who dies of the rupture of 
a blood-vessel. In this last prayer he asked to be 
forgiven, as he in his whole heart forgave others ; 
and not to be led into that irresistible temptation 
under which it pleased Heaven that the poor wan- 
dering spirit should suecumb. 

At the very moment of his death his friends 
were making the kindest and most generous exer- 
tions in his behalf. Such a noble, loving, and 
generous creature, is never without such. The 
world, it is pleasant to think, is always a good and 
gentle world to the gentle and good, and reflects 
the benevolence with which they regard it. This 
memoir contains an affecting letter from the poor 
fellow himself, which indicates Sir Edward Bul- 
wer’s admirable and delicate generosity towards 
him. ‘I bless and thank you always,”’ writes the 
kindly and affectionate soul, to another excellent 
friend, Mr. Forster. There were other friends, 
such as Mr. Fonblanque, Mr. Ainsworth, with 
whom he was connected in literary labor, who 
were not Jess eager to serve and befriend him. 

As soon as he was dead, a number of other per- 
sons came forward to provide means for the main- 
tenance of his orphan family. Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall took one son into their publishing-house, 
another was provided in a merchant’s house in the 
city, the other is of an age and has the talents to 
follow and succeed in his father’s profession. Mr. 
Colburn and Mr. Ainsworth gave up their copy- 
rights of his Essays, which are now printed in 
three handsome volumes, for the benefit of his 
children. 

The following is Sir Edward Bulwer's just esti- 
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Such an authority will serve to recommend 
these Sketches from Life, we hope, to many a 
library. Of the essays themselves, it is hardly 
necessary to select specimens. There is not one 
that can’t be read with pleasure; they are often 
wise, and always witty and kindly. Let us dip 
into the volume, and select one at random. Here 
is one which relates to that class, which is ranked 
somehow as last in the literary profession, and is 
known under the famous name of— 


** THE PENNY-A-LINER. 

‘The penny-a-liner, like Pope, is ‘known by 

his style.’ His fine Roman hand once seen, may 

be sworn to by the most cursory observer. But 

though in this one respect of identity resembling 

Pope, he bears not in any other the least likeness 

to author dead or living. He has no brother, and 

is like no brother, in literature. Such as he was, 

he is. He disdains to accommodate his manner to 

the ever-altering taste of the times. He refuses 

to bow down to the popular idol, innovation. He 

has a style, and he sticks to it. He scorns to 

depart from it, to gratify the thirst for novelty. 

He even thinks that it improves with use, and that 

his pet phrases acquire a finer point and additional 

emphasis upon every fresh application. ‘Thus, in 

relating the last fashionable occurrence, how a 
noble family has been plunged into consternation 
and sorrow by the elopement of Lady Prudentia a 
month after marriage, he informs you, as though 
the phrase itself carried conviction to the heart, 
that the ‘ feelings of the injured husband may be 
more easily conceived than described.’ If he 
requires that phrase twice in the same narrative, 
he consents to vary it by saying, that ‘ they 
may be imagined, but cannot be depicted.’ In 
reporting an incident illustrative of the fatal effects 
of taking prussie acid, he states that the ‘ vital 
spark is extinct,’ and that not the smallest hopes 
are entertained of the unfortunate gentleman’s 
recovery. A lady’s bag is barbarously stolen from 
her arm by ‘a monster in the human form.’ A 
thunder-storm is described as having ‘ visited’ the 
metropolis, and the memory of the oldest inhahi- 
tant furnishes no parallel to the ravages of the 
‘electric fluid.’ A new actress ‘surpasses the 
most sanguine expectations’ of the public, and 
exhibits talents ‘that have seldom been equalled, 
never excelled.’ A new book is not simply pub- 
lished, it ‘emanates from the press.’ On the 
demise of a person of eminence, it is confidently 
averred that he had a hand ‘ open as day to melt- 
ing charity,’ and that, ‘take him for all in all, we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ Two objects 
not immediately connected are sure to be ‘ far as the 
poles asunder;’ although they are very easily 
brought together and reconciled in the reader’s 
mind by the convenience of the phrase ‘as it 
were,’ which is an especial favorite, and constantly 
in request. He is a great admirer of amplitude of 
title, for palpable reasons; as when he reports, 
that ‘ Yesterday the Right Honourable Lord John 
Russell, M. P., his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, dined with, &c. He 
is wonderfully expert in the measurement of hail- 
stones, and in the calculation of the number of 
panes of glass which they demolish in their de- 
scent. He is acquainted with the exact circum- 
ference of every gooseberry that emulates the pleni- 
tude of a pumpkin; and can at all times detect a 
phenomenon in every private family, by simply 
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bers. But in the discharge of these useful duties, 
for the edification and amusement of the public, he 
employs, in the general course of things, but one 
set of phrases. Ifa fire can be rendered more pic- 
turesque by designating it the ‘ devouring element,’ 
the devouring element rages in the description to 
the end of the chapter. Once a hit always a hit; 
a good thing remains good forever; a happy epi- 
thet is felicitous to the last. The only variation 
of style that he can be prevailed upon to attempt, 
he introduces in his quotations. To these he often 
gives an entirely new aspect, and occasionally, by 
accident, he improves upon the originals. Of this, 
the following may stand as a specimen :— 


‘ *T is not in mortals to deserve success ; 
But we ‘ll do more, Sempronius, we ll command 
it.’ 9 

The good-natured satirist seldom hits harder 
than this, and makes fun so generously, that it is 
a pleasure to be laughed at by him. How amus- 
ingly the secret of the penny-a-liner’s craft is un- 
veiled here! Well, he, too, is a member of the 
great rising fraternity of the press, which, weak 
and despised yesterday, is powerful and in repute 
to-day, and grows daily in strength and good 
opinion. 

Out of Blanchard’s life (except from the melan- 
choly end, which is quite apart from it) there is 
surely no ground for drawing charges against the 
public of neglecting literature. His career, un- 
timely concluded, is in the main a successful one. 
In truth, I don’t see how the aid or interposition of 
government could in any way have greatly bene- 
fited him, or how it was even called upon to do so. 
It does not follow that a man would produce a 
great work even if he had leisure. Squire Shak- 
speare of Stratford, with his lands and rents, and 
his arms over his porch, was not the working 
Shakspeare ; and indolence (or contemplation, if 
you like) is no unusual quality in the literary man. 
Of all the squires who have had acres and rents, 
all the holders of lucky, easy, government places, 
how many have written books, and of what worth 
are they! ‘There are some persons whom govern- 
ment, having a want of, employs and pays—barris- 
ters, diplomatists, soldiers, and the like; but it 
does n’t want poetry, and can do without tragedies. 
Let men of letters stand for themselves. Every 
day enlarges their market, and multiplies their 
clients. ‘The most skilful and successful among 
the cultivators of light literature have such a hold 
upon the public feelings, and awaken such a sym- 
pathy, as men of the class never enjoyed until 
now: men of science and learning, who aim at 
other distinction, get it; and, in spite of Doctor 
Carus’ disgust, 1 believe there was never a time 
when so much of the practically useful was written 
and read, and every branch of book-making pur- 
sued, with an interest so eager. 

But I must conclude. My letter has swelled 
beyond the proper size of letters, and you are crav- 
ing for news: have you not to-day’s Times’ battle 
of Ferozeshah? Farewell. 





From the Boston Courier. 
THE BUBBLE-CHASE. 


BY S. G. GOODRICH. 
‘What phantoms we are, what phantoms we pursue.”’ 
’T was morn, and wending on its way, 
Beside my path a stream was playing— 
And down its banks, in humor gay, 
A thoughtless, hoiden boy was straying. 





Light as the breeze they onward flew— 
That joyous youth and laughing tide— 

And seemed each other’s course to woo— 
For long they bounded side by side. 


And now the dimpling water stayed, 
And glassed its ripples in a nook ; 

And on its breast a bubble played, 
Which won the boy ’s admiring look. 


He bent him o’er the river’s brim, 
And on the radiant vision gazed, 

For lovelier still it seemed to him, 
That in its breast Ais image blazed. 


With beating heart and trembling finger, 
He stooped the wondrous gem to clasp ; 

But spell-bound, seemed a while to linger, 
Ere yet he made th’ adventurous grasp. 


And still a while the glittering toy, 
Coquettish seemed to shun the snare ; 

And then, more eager grew the boy, 
And followed with impetuous air. 


Round and around, with heedful eyes, 
He chased it o’er the wavy river— 

He marked his time and seized his prize— 
But in his hand it burst forever! 


Upon the river’s marge he sate— 


The tears adown his young cheek gushing— 


And long—his heart disconsolate— 
He heeded not the river’s rushing. 


But tears will cease—and now the boy 
Once more looked forth upon the stream : 

*T was morning still—and lo! a toy, 
Bright as the lost one, in the beam! 


He rose—pursued—the bubble caught ; 

It burst—he sighed—then others chased ; 
And as I parted, still he sought 

New bubbles in their downward haste. 


My onward path I still pursued, 
Till the high noon-tide sun was o’er me; 


And now—though changed in form and mood— 


That youth and river seemed before me. 


The deepened stream more proudly swept— 
Though chafed by many a vessel’s prow— 
The youth in manhood’s vigor stept, 
But care was chiselled on his brow. 


Still on the stream he kept his eye, 
And wooed the bubbles to the shore— 
And snatched them, as they circled by, 
Though bursting as they burst before. 


Once more we parted—yet again 


We met—though now ’t was evening dim: 


Onward the waters rushed amain, 
And vanished o’er a cataract’s brim. 


Though fierce and wild the raging surge, 
The bubble-chaser still was there ; 

And bending o’er the cataract’s verge, 
Clutched at the gaudy things of air. 


With staff in hand and tottering knee, 
Upon the slippery brink he stood— 

And watched, with doting ecstacy, 
Each wreath of foam that rode the flood ! 


‘One bubble more !”’ I heard him call— 
And saw his eager fingers play— 

He snatched—and down the roaring fall, 
With the lost bubble, passed away ! 








LE JEU DE NOEL. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LE JEU DE NOEL. 


FROM THE NOTES OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


My first trip to Paris was made in—I have for- 
gotten the year, but it was one in the reign of Cat- 
alani, who swayed so long and well the sceptre of 
the stage, it was the second season of her glory 
and the first night of ‘*La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine ;”’ and T made my way through a crowd 
whose pressure is still in my recollection to the 
overthronged pit of the Italian Opera. There was 
no other spot in that vast and splendid edifice where 
even standing room might be found; for I had 
come late, and the house had been filling for the 
last three hours. There I stood, ‘surrounded by 
half Paris, in an atmosphere of at least 120° Fahr., 
with seareely room to breathe, and sundry English 
suspicions crossing my mind at times touching the 
safety of my pockets and their contents ; but all the 
crosses and trials of the hour were lost and forgot- 
ten as the curtain rose in the rich musie and gor- 
geous scenery of that queen of operas. Now pre- 
senting the arid expansion of an Egyptian desert 
—its sands, its ruins, and its pyramids, clothed 
with the burning glory of a southern sunset; and 
then the luxuriant garden of an Oriental palace, 
rich in fountains and in flowers, at one moment 
showing in the depth of their regal darkness the 
court and councils of the for-ever-fallen; and the 
next, with harmonies not all unworthy of their 
harps, displaying the angel choirs that walk on 
rosy heights beside the fount of day ; and then the 
dweller of the trackless sands. himself, the deeply 
tried and the strong of purpose, what shapes of 
beauty, and what forms of fear rose around his 

world-forgotten solitude, and what voices filled the 
waste, till, above all, like a crowning glory, swept 


stories had followed me from childhood, and, as 
might be expected, I was earnest in requesting my 
new friend for the tale. 
slowly,” 
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‘* The house is emptying 
said he, ‘‘and as we will not get out 
easily for at least half an hour, take a seat beside 
me, for, thank our stars, there are seats to be had 
now, and you shall have it, such as it is.”’ 

Down | sat accordingly, and some two or three 
persons who had lingered like ourselves to avoid 
the general rush, came and did likewise, and the 
Frenchman proceeded ;— 

‘*T was just fifteen, and it was Christmas time 
in the year 1787; my friend, the young Marquis 
de Marigny, had invited me to spend some time 
with him at Versailles, and I was nothing loath to 
exchange the discipline of the Jesuit college for the 
court festivities, which were at that season pecu- 
liarly attractive. Never, indeed, had the gay 
Christmas time been more joyously celebrated in 
that courtly city ; nobles poured from the provinces, 
and strangers from the frontier. Balls, theatres, 
and concerts, of the most brilliant description, suc- 
ceeded each other more rapidly than I can remem- 
ber: and all was glorious to me, for it was almost 
my first taste of life ; but Christmas-day at last ar- 
rived, and its evening was devoted to a magnifi- 
cent masquerade, given at the palace on a scale of 
extraordinary liberality ; all comers, in fact, were 
welcome, and as there was little scrutiny and much 
disguise, the company were extremely numerous. 
My friend and I, of course, were there; but we 
had agreed on disguising ourselves from each other, 
in order to test our respective powers of recogni- 
tion. I had arrived late in the garb of a brother of 
St. Francis, and for some time perambulated in 
vain the apartments of that apparently interminable 
palace ; but amongst all their motley groups of 
well and ill-disguised figures I could not discover 





the still unrivalled tones of Catalani, singing the 
final triumph of faith and virtue. 

‘*C’est magnifique, monsieur!”’ said an elderly, 
but very intelligent-looking Frenchman at my side, 
as the last burst of enthusiastic applause gradually | 
died away. ‘The speaker was a person who, by 
his dress and appearance, should have been a fre- | 
quenter of the front boxes ; but a crowded theatre 
levels all distinctions for the time in France; and 
he had given an example of his country’s hospital- | 
ity by exerting himself to make room fur me. In! 
the course of the evening’s performance we had | 
interchanged remarks and snuff-boxes : 
stage of the proceedings our acquaintance had ad- 
vaneed quite as far as that of two English families | 
on the return of the second visit. 

‘* It is indeed magnificent,”’ said I, in answer to 
his last observation, which was made with all the 
power and spirit of his theatre-loving people. 
** Are all your Parisian operas so splendid ?”* 

** Ah, not all,’’ said my new friend, with a look 


far exceeding in its gratification that with which 
the first waiter at Mivart’s contemplates a golden 
douceur, [and, readers, I have seen no deeper de- 
light ;] but he added, with patriot pride or vanity, 
" Mig rey knows we have always the best things 
I, of course, assented, and he went 
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. Paris. 


on ina graver tone, 


“ What a sombre thing it is, after all the late 
to see the curtain fall! It is strange, 


brillianey, 
monsieur, but I never witness that circumstance 
without recurring to a singular story well known 
in my youth, and to which I was actually an eye- 
witness some years before the revolution.’’ This 
preface roused my curiosity, for the love of strange 
cul. LIVING AGE. VOL. IX. 11 





and at this | 


the marquis. 

** Hours had elapsed. and I had grown weary in 
\the fruitless search, when in one of the most 
crowde d saloons, I was suddenly accosted by a 
Benedictine nun in the usual masquerade style, 

‘ Holy brother, what is your opinion of these pro- 
fane and worldly amusements?’ 

‘‘] was about to reply, when she added in a 
whisper, ‘ Turn to the apartment called the Rose 
Cabinet on the right, where you will find the Mar- 
quis de Marigny, and tell him that the play in the 
Rue de Savonier is about to commence.’ 

‘* Before I had time to inquire the meaning of 
her message, the nun was lost to my sight among 
the evermoving multitude ; but I still recollect that 
‘the voice, though unknown to me, had a very un- 
feminine sound, and who that nun was I have 
/never since been able to discover. However, | 
{soon found the Rose Cabinet, a small and beautiful 
apartment of Marie Antoinette’s own choosing, and 
so called because its ceiling was ornamented with 
a rich painting of the Eastern Feast of Roses, 
| whilst the floor and walls represented in their car- 
| pet and tapestry the riches of summer's garland in 
every possible variety, from the deep purple of the 
African to the fading snow of the funeral rose. 

** Within it I found seated on a low divana group 
who seemed to have retired for social conversation ; 
but various as their disguises were, I knew them 
all: for in the ease of the moment they had taken 
off their masques. The Duke of Orleans was 
there like a knight templar, clad in armor; and 
Madame de Genlis, no doubt, with her usual com- 
plaisance to his taste, habited as a dame of the 
twelfth century; beside the lady stood her pupil, 
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the duke’s eldest son, as Cupid, with wing and 
dart; and Madame Elizabeth, in the humility of 
her own taste, wore the garb of the Sisters of 
Charity ; whilst a Turkish sultana, who still wore 
her masque, sat conversing with an ancient Ro- 
man citizen, but well I knew that his tones were 
these of De Marigny.”’ 

** My friend was five years older than myself; 
but there were few, even at Versailles, like him, 
stately, and tall, and handsome; he was, in air 
and person, and in mind brave as a hero, and wise 
as a philosopher ; besides, he was a true lover of 
liberty and a believer in her coming, then so ar- 
dently expected by the best and wisest of our land ; 
for the age was full of promise, and De Marigny 
was faithful in his generation, for he would have 
willingly laid down rank, and fortune, and honors, 
to pave a highway for her chariot. He had no re- 
lations but an old and widowed aunt, by whom he 
had been brought up; yet all classes loved the 
marquis, for he was good, and far above the silly 
prejudices and paltry pride which characterized too 
many of our old noblesse. His fortune was ample, 
and his family might rank with the best in France ; 
but it is gone from among us now, for the marquis 
was the last, and he never married, it was said, for 
the sake of one whom he might not think to wed, 
the Princess Matilda of England, whom he had 
seen at her father’s court just before she sailed to 
share the crown of Denmark, perhaps not dream- 
ing then of the grave so soon to close over her 
youth, and the blot that fell so darkly on her royal 
name; it might have been but a whisper of the 
court gossips, for the marquis never mentioned it 
to me, though I had his confidence in all other 
matters, and we were friends from childhood, but 

, Many a true tale is untold. 
**T took the opportunity of a pause in their con- 
-versation to approach De Marigny, and give him 
the nun’s message : he recognized me immediately, 
and rose with a most respectful adieu to the 
masqued sultana, and a sign for me to follow him, 
and was turning to the door when the duke sud- 
denly stopped him with, ‘ Whither so fast, most 
noble Roman? we little imagined that the descen- 
dants of Afneas were so far subject to the cord and 
cowl of St. Francis as to leave even a sultana’s 

converse at the bidding of a monk.’ 

** ¢ Valiant templar,’ said De Marigny, who could 
be gallant at times, as he was frank in speech, ‘ the 
rose of royal grace and full moon of beauty should 





he is manager and proprietor himself ; but who his 
actors are is yet a mystery, for none are ever seen, 
nor indeed does the stage present any scenery 
whatever; the benefit of the audience, it seems, 
lies all in hearing. The theatre can accommodate 
comparatively few; yet I am told it is always 
crowded by the lowest of the people, who pour from 
Paris for the sole purpose of attending it ; and they 
say,’ continued the marquis, ‘ that none who ever 
witness will forget the performance.’ 

*** We'll go, De Marigny—by heavens! we ’!! 
go. What say you, sister of the sun?’ said the 
Duke of Orleans, addressing the sultana, who shook 
her head, and for a moment seemed to hesitate ; 
then, rising, whispered something to the duke, 
which of course we could not hear, but his high- 
ness’ reply was in a louder key. 

“** Ah, nothing easier, we go in our masques, 
of course ; De Marigny will provide us in hackney- 
coaches ; won't you, marquis?’ 

** My friend nodded assent, though I thought 
him, but why I could not guess, less anxious to 
oblige than usual; for De Marigny was always a 
willing assistant in every frolic of his friends, which 
we, of course, considered the visit to Le Jeu de 
Noé], as it was called. However, all was arranged 
in a few minutes, for even the ladies seemed eager 
to go, and a couple of hackney-coaches being pro- 
vided by De Marigny, we all slipped out by a smal! 
postern which opened from the palace-garden, and 
with masks firmly fastened, and high glee at the 
adventure, away we drove to the Rue de Savonier. 

** The street was an obscure one, and but dimly 
lighted by a single lamp, which burned before its 
crucifix, for gas had not yet enlightened the cities 
of Europe. The night was keen with intense frost, 
but bright with a thousand stars ; and we found 
the neighborhood thronged with hundreds, though, 
as De Marigny observed, apparently belonging to 
what we then called the canai/le, hurrying like our- 
selves to that attractive theatre. It was a portable 
wooden fabric, like those with which itinerant 
players are accustomed to perambulate the provin- 
ces, which, when fairly set up, form pretty sub- 
stantial edifices, and can be removed at a quarter 
of an hour’s notice. We had some difficulty in 
finding room, for the house was densely crowded, 
but that might be accounted for by the terms of 
admission being three sous for the boxes, two for 
the pit, and one for the gallery ; for the arrange- 
ments were perfect, though on a small seale, but it 


be but poorly entertained with far more brilliant | had only one entrance, at which stood the Italian 
company than mine ; but, to drop masquerading,’ | himself, in his double capacity of manager and 
he added, ‘as your highness has dropped your | door-keeper. He was a small active-looking man, 
masque, my monastic friend and I are going to a | dressed in an ultra-fashionable style, with long 


petty theatre established in the Rue de Savonier, 
which, if all tales be true, has mysteries enough to 
fill much wiser heads with curiosity.’ 

‘¢* What is remarkable about it, monsieur?’ said 
the sultana, in a voice whose clear and silvery tones 
I still remember, and could even then guess. 

‘* Why, madame,’ said the marquis, in the same 
respectful manner with which he always addressed 
that masque, ‘ it is a movable concern, and said to 
be the property of a travelling Italian, or perhaps 
a charlatan, who comes here only once a year, and 
has done so at the Christmas holydays ever since 
the birth of the Dauphin, punctually taking his de- 
parture on the Jour de l’Anée. It is added, that 
where he spends the intervening time remains un- 
known, but Christmas always finds him at Ver- 
sailles with his little portable theatre, established 
in the same spot, a corner of the Rue de Savonier ; 





queue and flash jewellery, and a countenance that 
would have been strikingly handsome but for an 
expression of mingled craft and keen penetration 
which blended with the never-varying smile of 
welcome bestowed on al] comers. 

‘* It is strange,’’ continued the narrator, ‘* that 
though many chequered years have passed since 
that period, with all their troubled and stirring 
scenes, the smallest circumstance connected with 
that night’s adventure, then deemed so trifling, re- 
mains indelibly written in my memory ; and I still 
recollect, though it might have been the work of 
imagination, the look of malicious recognition with 
which he marshalled us to the boxes ; but whether 
imaginary or not, it had a singular effect on all our 
party ; for, in spite of their masques, I could per- 
ceive they felt strangely disconcerted, especially 
the sultana, and even the duke—though he tried to 
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assume his usual careless air, and enjoy the gen- | our company, to hear that decree, long after read 


eral surprise which our appearance excited—evi- 
dently wished himself safe back in the palace ; but 
the Italian closed with the announcement, that the 
house could accommodate no more, and at the same 
time gave the signal for the play to commence, by 
ringing a small bell which he held in his hand. 

‘* The dark curtain which hid the stage still re- 
mained unlifted, and indeed seemed fastened down ; 
but from behind it came a rushing sound like the 
march of a moving city, thousands on thousands of 
trampling feet, and wild shouts, words of fury, and 
hate, and vengeance, sent up by countless voices, 
till they grew into a tumult so tremendous that we 
thought all France might hear. 
clash of weapons, the uproar of a conflict, and the 
thunder of cannon; but, above all, we could hear 
the ery, ‘ Vive la Liberté !"—* Down with the 
Bastille!’ I heard it, messieurs, as plain as I hear 
my own voice now , not a feeble theatrical imita- 
tion, but near and strong, as if conveyed to our ears 
in all its terrible reality, the noise of some old em- 
battled fortress assailed by a fierce and fearless 
multitude. ‘The cannon ceased in a few minutes, 
and then cheer after cheer made the very walls 
round us tremble, and we felt it was the joy of a 
people in their victory ; but amongst the thousand 
cries, some for retribution of past wrong, and others 
of wild congratulation, as if to men set free, we 
could catch the words, ‘ Here are the bones from 
the lower dungeons !’—‘ Death to the tools of 
tyranny !’—*‘ Destruction to the accursed hold !’"— 
‘Level it, brothers!—Level it to the ground!’ 
There was a rushing forth and a sound of combined 
labor, like what thousands of masons and miners 
might make if working together with all their in- 
struments. We heard the removal of heavy stones, 
the falling of walls, and the toppling down of tur- 
rets, and another prolonged and piercing shout 
which said that the work was done, and the Bas- 
tille demolished forever. The curtain moved, and 
quivered from top to bottom ; and the Italian, who 
had hitherto stood in front, calmly surveying the 
effect of his invisible play on the audience, with 
his wonted smile and a profound bow, said, ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is the first act.’ 

** There was silence for some minutes, so deep 


’ “sees | 
that we could hear each other’s respiration ; for | 


every sense seemed merged into that of the ear, 
and never before had I imagined the perceptive 
power which dwelt in that wondrous organ. 

** Again, there came a sound of hurrying steps, 


Then came the | 


under the broad noonday sun in an assembly of 
living men; and it was our unanimous belief that 
both its words, and the voice which read them, 
| were the same ; but even at the moment, the effect 
‘on our party was electric. De Marigny started 
| from his seat with a gesture of wild joy, as if all 
/his visions of the victorious march of liberty had 
| been at last realized ; but he was recalled to him- 
| self by the thunder of deafening acclamation that 
burst from the invisible multitude ; and as it ceased, 
jthe Italian, who still kept his former place, with 
}another bow and smile, informed us that this was 
the second act. 

‘* Even as he spake there came from the shrouded 
| stage a mingled murmur of many voices, like the 
| sound of some far-off tumult that swelled as it came 
‘nearer; at times it sunk away, and then we heard 
strong and earnest voices that seemed to reason 
deeply ; but, again, it grew into a very Babel of 
confusion. Some of the voices were familiar in 
their tones, but others were strange, stranger far 
were the things they uttered. There were words 
of bitter and boundless scorn of all that mankind 
regarded, in throne, in hearth, and in altar, of 
powers held sacred in the reverence of ages, and 
of rights which generations had found and left un- 
questioned. And there were brief but half-told 
tales of the deep strong heart’s devotion; and 
bursts of unbounded hope, whose promise time 
could never fulfil; there were peans of triumph 
that had in them the waving of all the Delphian 
laurels, blended with sounds of frantic strife and 
imprecations of relentless fury ; and still, through 
the varying tumult, growing more frequent. 
Through all its changes there fell on our ears a 
dull heavy clank, like no sound of earth that I had 
ever heard, except the descending axe of the guil- 
lotine. 

‘* By degrees the noise decreased, and the sounds 
grew more definite, but they were changed, and 
now seemed to be those of some great and impor- 
tant trial held in a city’s crowded court, and before 
a supreme tribunal, which that dingy curtain cov- 
ered from our view. At first we could catch but 
faint and broken outlines of the proceedings, through 
'the noise of the crowd within and the wilder cla- 
mor without, but think how felt that party of mas- 
/queraders from the palace of Versailles to hear a 
voice proclaiming, ‘ The capital indictment of Louis 
| Caper, formerly called King of France.’ The 
clamor still continued, and nothing reached us but 





like the tread of coming thousands; but now they | confused sentences from the court, lost at times 
seemed pouring into some vast chamber or hall of | amid the loud applause, or no less violent disap- 
assembly. We could distinguish the various sounds | proval of the listening throng, but my eye involun- 
produced by the entrance of a crowd, the noise of | tarily turned on the sultana, who sat bending for- 
opening doors, the tramp of feet on the floor, and | ward as if to catch the tones of a low and sad, but 
even the people taking their seats, but the din rap- | firm voice, that still went on reading what seemed 
idly subsided, and then we heard a voice distinctly |a long defence ; it ceased at last, and we heard 
reading the order of the day which styled the as- | anothersay, ‘ Let the sentence be decided by vote.’ 
sembly the National Convention. ‘There wassome-| ‘* There was a dead silence, like the pause of a 
thing of fearful interest in feeling, as we all did, | thoughtful moment, falling on a maddened multi- 
with the force of actual truth, that only that coarse | tude ; but, messieurs, the horrors of that moment 
dark curtain divided us from a mighty, though in- | I shall never forget, for, from amidst that viewless 
visible assembly, whose every word and movement | court, clear and audible came the very voice of the 
were so plainly heard ; but how composed or sum- | Duke of Orleans saying, ‘ Citizens, I vote for 
moned, God knows, for we could never learn. | death.’ Instinctively I cast a look on the living 
This feeling rose to an overpowering degree, when | man by my side—masque and all, he seemed actu- 
another voice, which I knew not then, in clear and | ally paralyzed. Then came a sound like the rising 
very audible tones, delivered a decree of the con- | of a crowded house and a din of approving voices ; 
vention, by which all rank, names, and titles of | but through it sounded a shriek so Joud, and long, 
nobility and priesthood, were abolished forever in | and piercing, that it seemed the very outbreak of 
France. Messieurs, I lived, and so did others of | pent-up fear and horror, and the masqued sultana 
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dropped as if struck by lightning from her seat. 
Apother instant, and De Marigny and I had borne 
her to the door, which the ltalian opened with the 
rapidity of thought. ‘ Give her air,’ said he, and 
I unfastened her masque ; the lady was already re- 
viving, but the broad light, flashing from that open 
door, fell full upon the ghastly and horror-stricken 
features, and well I knew them, for it was the 
Queen Marie Antoinette. 

** The first act of her returning powers was to 
take the masque from my hand, as she said, ‘ Fas- 
ten it again, monsieur, and many thanks for the 
service you have rendered me; but call the coach 
immediately, for I wish to return to the palace.’ 
By this time Madame de Genlis, with the duke and 
his son, were beside us; and the people, who were 
now pouring from the theatre, crowded round, 
anxious to learn the explanation of so strange an 
occurrence. I, of course, hastened to call our 
vehicles, into which the whole party stepped ; but 
when about to take my place, I discovered that De 
Marigny had left us, and requesting them to drive 
on without me, I followed him into the half-empty 
theatre, for there he was, in earnest conversation 
with the Italian, who wore the same smile, and 
bowed low as my friend said hastily, *‘Ten thou- 
sand francs, signior, for one peep behind that eur- 
tain!’ 

‘*** It is a large price, monsieur,’ remarked the 
imperturbable manager. 

*** Tt is, but I will pay it,’ said De Marigny ; 
‘ Signor, I am serious.’ 

*** T hope so,’ said the Italian, approaching him 
and speaking low. ‘ Monsieur, there are few that 
have seen that sight; but I agree, for your offer is 
handsome, though it cannot be done before this 
rabble; but, an hour hence, the street will be 
cleared ; come then, and bring your friend, if you 
please.’ 

‘* At this moment one of the postilions arrived 
out of breath, to tell us that our company had re- 
quested us to come, and would wait no longer. 
We knew they could not be detained, and were evi- 
dently unwilling to go without us, as I believe, from 
a vague apprehension of danger. ‘Therefore, go 
we must, and the last words I heard from the Ital- 
ian was a warning to be punctual. ‘ With the ten 
thousand franes,’ murmured De Marigny, as we 
took our places in the coach. We reached the 
palace in safety and unobserved, for our absence 
had not been more than an hour; but the sultana 
and the templar were seen no more in the masque- 
rade that night; as for De Marigny and me, we 
perambulated the rooms for some time, and took 
the opportunity of the company going to supper to 
hasten to the house of the marquis, where we 
changed our dresses, and half wild with curiosity 
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feet in the thawing ground where such numbers 
had trodden, we could scarcely have believed that 
the place was indeed the same. Terrible was our 
disappointment ; but scarce had we turned from the 
spot, when a party of gendarmes approached it and 
examined it with the greatest care. Like our- 
selves they were too late, and for weeks and months 
after a seeret and silent search was carried on 
through all France, but at length given up as hope- 
less, for nothing ever. transpired to throw light on 
that mysterious transaction. But from that period 
the whole court remarked that a growing enmity 
subsisted between the royal family and the Duke 
of Orleans. 

‘** The Italian never returned to Versailles, nor 
was he ever seen in any other city of Europe, at 
least as far as we could learn; and who the actors 
were in that dark and fearful drama our search 
could never discover, for time, that so terribly ful- 
filled its omens, brought no explanation of its 
inystery. 

‘* De Marigny never lost hopes of finding the 
Italian, and sought him over all the continent, 
through the storms and changes of his after years. 
In the early glories of the revolution he took an 
active part, for his heart was true to the world’s 
old love of liberty; but when the Jacobins came 
into power, and blood began to flow, he went down 
to his family chateau in Normandy, with a supply 
of gunpowder, which he caused to be stored in the 
vaults, then paid off all his servants, and sent them 
away, with the exception of one young page, who 
would not leave him. For many an hour the peas- 
antry saw the lights flashing from window to win- 
dow, and the figures of the marquis and his page 
passing from vault to turret-chamber, like those 
who sought for hidden treasure, or to look their 
last on haunts they might see no more ; but at mid- 
night De Marigny and the youth rode out together. 
The marquis carried the keys of his castle in one 
hand, and a flaming brand in the other, and, saying 
that there would never again be peace or justice in 
France, he threw the torch on the ground, before 
his father’s gate, where his own hands had laid the 
train, and then rode fast away, followed by his 
faithful page. The country round was shaken that 
night as if by an earthquake, for the stately chateau 
of De Marigny was blown from its foundations, 
and the morning sun rose upon its shapeless, black- 
ened ruins, but neither De Marigny nor his page 
were ever seen on French ground after. 

‘* And I have lived to be a spectator, though not 
an unconcerned one, of scenes more strange and 
terrible than all the nameless voices of that wild 
night prophesied, and to find the evening of my 
days falling on still ominous and troubled times. 
Years have darkened around, friends have passed 


and expectation, were once more in the Rue de | from me, and the haunts of youth lie, like far and 
Savonier, provided with ‘ the one thing needful,’ at | sunny isles, which my bark can reach no more ; 


least fifteen minutes before the appointed time. 


It | but there is one spot still green, with its early at- 


was now a quarter to twelve ; the lamp was still | traction to my steps, and that,’’ said the worthy 
burning before the crucifix ; but there was neither | narrator, with a rather comic expression gathering 
step nor stir in the street, so thronged but an hour | over the momentary gravity of his countenance, 
before ; and when we reached the spot where it had | ‘‘ is the box, pit, or gallery—for, observe, I aim not 
stood, there was neither sign nor trace of the Ital- | particular—of a Parisian theatre ; but, believe me, 
ian or his theatre. All were gone, and the solitary | messieurs, I never see the curtain fall, or enter 
corner lay dark and cold between the old brick | while it remains unlifted, without remembering, in 
houses ; and had it not been for the traces of many | all its mysterious power, le Jeu de Noél.’’ 
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Tue young stranger, with the mild, pale face, 
and the thoughtful eyes, had already knocked three 
times at the door of Volpato’s studio. ‘The sun, 
though it was December, oppressed him as he stood 
there without shade, under the high, white gable ; 
and his walk from the farthest end of Rome had | 
not tired him the less, that he had had to ask his 
way from street to street. He would have con- 
cluded that the old master had gone out, and have 
turned away, disappointed, to retrace the weari- 
some route which had brought him thither, had not | 
a certain indefinite sound of life, a stir, a suspira- 
tion, the low tone of a voice, that now and then 
made itself perceptible, assured him that the studto 
wasnotempty. With a hesitating hand, at length, 
he raised the latch—he opened the door—and stood | 
like one spell-struck on the threshold, as a specta- 
cle met his eyes, which for an instant made him | 
feel as if the days of Grecian fable were come | 
back. Nearly in the centre of the wide room, 
wondrously irradiated by the golden light that 
flooded in through its single, high-placed window, 
wondrously contrasted with the dead white casts 
of many a group of ancient sculpture that lifted 
themselves on either side, appeared to hover a 
being, such as young goddesses must have been, 
if ever young goddesses were, who, with bared | 
arms and bosom, an unlifted antique ewer in one 
hand, and in the other a broad and shallow goblet, 
seemed on the point of pouring out to a gray- 
haired man, who sat with rapt countenance looking 
up to her, the drink of the immortals. Had the 
stranger been a Greek of the olden time, he would 
have believed that he saw Hebe, sent down with 
the cup of eternal youth to some favorite of the 
gods ; being a Venetian of the eighteenth century, 
he knew that he had before him nothing more than 
a young girl serving as a model to a painter. But 
how beautiful was that young girl! How faultless 
the outline of that classical head, of that low, an- 
tique brow, that sculptured profile, that undulating 
and symmetrical form, so perfect, so harmonious, 
so flowing, from the small and rounded neck 
down to the finely moulded ankle, and the firm, 
elastic foot, which her scanty statuesque drapery, 
looped up to the knee, suffered to appear! Motion- 
less as if of marble she stood ; but this immobility 
was the only attribute of the lifeless stone that 
she possessed ; the warm blood coursed beneath 
that pure, transparent skin ; the dark eye of Italy 
flashed beneath that chiselled brow ; dewy breath | 
came and went softly between those half-opened 
lips. You were not reminded of the statue of 
Hebe, but of the living goddess of youth herself. 

The stranger stood, motionless as the object that 
riveted his attention; his entrance seemed unob 
served ; neither the painter nor the divine subject | 
took any notice of him. But he, too, forgot that! 
he was forgotten, remarked not that he was unre-| 
marked ; he had neither eye nor thought, but for 
the picture before him. He lost all recollection 
of his errand—all recollection that he had an 
errand—all recollection of where he was, and who 
he was; as if grown to the threshold, he stood, 
his breath held back, his heart beating, not fast, 
but with a force that shook all his frame, till, some 
five or six minutes after his appearance, the old | 
man threw down his pencil, and, nodding to the | 
young goddess, said with a father’s smile— 

‘There! thou art released for this turn. 











Go, 
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| you with so little ceremony. 
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dress thee like a Christian maiden, and then see 
if Raphael be in the garden. I want him.” 

Hebe sprang lightly from her pedestal, and set 
down her pitcher and cup; then, throwing her 
arms round the old man’s neck, she contemplated 
her picture for a few moments with sparkling 
looks. 

‘* But the hair,”’ said she, ** is not done.”’ 

‘* Raphael will do the hair,’’ replied the old 
man; ‘*go, put on thy clothes, and call him.” 

And Hebe vanished. 

The old man now rose, and approached the 
stranger. 

** Pardon, signore,”’ said he, ‘* that I have treated 
I was within a few 
minutes of finishing my work, and feared the effect 
of an interruption. May I now ask in what way I 
can serve you?” 

‘**] wish,’’ began the stranger, ‘‘ to take lessons 
in drawing. I have, doubtless, the honor of 
speaking to the renowned Maestro Giovanni Vol- 
pato (”” 

The painter bowed. 

**T am also an artist,’’ continued the young man. 
‘* 1 have already done some trifling things in sculp- 
ture, which have been praised above their worth. 
I shall be a sculptor one day, but I feel that I 
must learn to draw first.’ 

‘**Drawing,’’ said Volpato with a smile, ‘is, 
without doubt, a qualification of some importance 
for a seulptor.”’ 

**] can draw what is before me,”’ proceeded the 
stranger; ‘* but, when I attempt to carry out my 
own ideas, to embody a beauty beyond what the 
actual forms that surround me present, I feel that 
T am like a mariner without his compass. In short, 
Signor Maestro, you see in me a swimmer that 
cannot do without his corks ; take away my model, 
and I am not sure of a line.”’ 

**My instructions,” said Volpato, ‘‘are very 
much at your service, young sir. May I crave to 
know by what name I am to address my pupil.” 

‘*T am called,’’ said the stranger, ‘* Antonio 
Canova.”’ 

A flush of pleasure lighted up the face of the 
old man ; and seizing the hands of the young seulp- 
tor with both his own, he kissed him, more Romano, 
first on one cheek, and then on the other. 

**'You may well say that you will one day be 
a sculptor,’’ cried he. ‘* 1 know your works, and 
I will not allow that they have been praised above 
their merit. In praise, Signor Antonio, quantity 
and quality are two things; and your works may 
have had more praise, but not better praise than 
they deserve. Your cotemporaries have commend- 
ed you much. You have to teach them to com- 
mend you well, You have to teach your age to 
think of the works it now praises as you think of 
them, by giving it works which you can join with 
it in praising. ‘That is your mission, and—you 
will accomplish it.”’ 

** Ah, maestro !’’ said Canova, ‘‘as I stood for 
the first time—it was but ere yesterday—before 
the sun-god of the Vatican, I] doubted whether I 
had a mission atall. I had not courage to say, 
‘ And I, too, am a sculptor.’ ”’ 

The young artist was but a few days arrived in 
the Eternal City, under auspices which opened 
to his ambition prospects the most intoxicating. 
Already the cities of Italy rang with the fame of 
his juvenile efforts, of which others formed a 
higher, and, as we may now safely say, a less just 
estimate than himself. Yet not until, with a pil- 
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grim’s ardor, he had, immediately on his arrival, 
flown to the Vatican, and looked on the transcend- 
ant creations of the Grecian chisel, and of the pen- 
cil of Raphael, had he felt the deep dissatisfaction 
with himself and his works which now wrought 
sas meted in his bosom. 

evelations of a beauty and a majesty which his 
soul had till then but dimly dreamed of, had that 
day embodied themselves to his waking sense. 
The heroic, the divine, had lightened upon him. 
In his own works he found, when his reluctant 
thought turned back to them, the mere impress of 
the commonest forms of every-day life—the limbs, 
the features, not of gods, nor of demigods, but of 
men, and of the men of an unheroic, unpoetic eigh- 
teenth century. Come to Rome in the suite of the 
Venetian ambassador, adopted by the queenly re- 
public, who looked for the revival of the ancient 
glories of art at his hands, it was with dismay that 
he heard, as it seemed to him, an inward voice ask 
doubtfully if he were indeed called of the goddess, 
or if his mission were not, peradventure, one of 
fancy—of an aspiration that fondly mistook itself 
for inspiration. And yet no: he felt, in the next 
moment, that the doubt was an impiety to the god- 
head who spoke within him—who spoke to him, 
though her voice had not yet found clear utterance 
through him. One mission, at least, was surely 
his. If he could not shed the light of Greece anew 
on his generation, he would yet make it ashamed 
of the false light in which it walked. He would 
redeem the world from Bernini—he would restore 
to mankind the sense of the beautiful, of the grace- 
ful, for to him it had been restored. 

The young sculptor, however, felt rightly that 
drawing was his weak point. As long as he ad- 
hered slavishly to the forms of the real, to the 
models which every-day life afforded him, his 
works had not only a fair degree of correctness, 
but a certain facile prettiness which gained him 
the suffrages of an age accustomed to no excel- 
lence of a higher order. But the master’s hand, 





which can compel ideal beauty into the limits of 
given measure and proportion, he had yet to ac-| 
quire. He had not learned—in the phrase of | 
Schiller—to ‘‘ unite the necessary with the possi- | 
ble ;’’ and when he would soar after the ideal, | 
the want of elementary knowledge betrayed itself. 
He saw that, to rear a structure, the pinnacles of 
which should rise into the lofty and pure region | 
of creative art, the basis must be laid deep and | 





Hebe—did not often appear in the studio; and 
when she did, it was generally but for a moment. 
Nevertheless, even such moments were sufficient 
to render deeper and deeper the impression which 
her first appearance had made on the young artist, 
and to make his heart, with its rich store of affec- 
tions, more and more devotedly hers. Canova had 
just that constitution of mind—that extreme sensi- 
bility—that quick and intense feeling of the beau- 
tiful—that open and confiding temper, which pre- 
dispose to love at first sight ; and in effect he had 
from the first moment of his looking upon her, 
loved the daughter of Volpato with all the strength 
of his soul. This love had a singular and, in the 
highest degree, beneficial effect upon him as an 
artist. The sight of the Belvedere Apollo had 
for a moment made him doubt that he was a 
sculptor—had shown him the high goal of his 
calling as something so distant, so inaccessible, 
that he had felt tempted to give up the race in 
despair. It was like the glimpse of the icy sum- 
mit of Ararat, to the adventurous traveller, who 
only learns, when he has accomplished half the 
ascent, and surmounted the lower eminences that 
hid from him the point he would reach, how far off 
is that point, and what depths to be fathomed, 
what precipices to be scaled, yet lie between him 
and it. But Maria Volpato’s beauty, so ideal, and 
yet real, seemed to inspire, rather than to daunt 
and depress him. It gave him faith in his art, 
which he had before half suspected of falsehood. 
He now no longer strove after the antique, but after 
the living loveliness that still walked upon earth ; 
and the beauty which he loved seemed not to him 
to be placed on the further edge of a great gulph, 
as did that which he only wondered at and worship- 
ped. Volpato often said to him, as the highest 
order of beauty more and more developed itself in 
his designs— 

** Ay, ay ; one can see that you are a diligent 
visitant of the Vatican, Antonio mio.”’ 

But Canova felt that the sight of the Hebe in 
that studio had done more for him than all the re- 
mains of Grecian genius. 

As for Volpato, he was every day prouder and 
fonder of his pupil, the sweetness of whose dis- 
position, his AA se on from all vanity and artistic 
envy, and his singular candor and innocence of 
character, were as certain to win him the love of 
those around him, as his rapidly developing ge- 
nius was to command their admiration. The old 





broad, and on the common ground of existing na-| master generally called him ‘‘ son,’’ and Canova 
ture; and he adopted the prompt resolution of | never heard the appellation without feeling his 
studying the art of drawing, from its first princi-| heart throb with an uneasy pleasure, a hope that 
ples upwards, under the most accomplished mas-| was more than half fear. Should he, perhaps, 
ter of it then living—the engraver Volpato, It! one day have a right to call Volpato * father.”’ 
even passed across his mind that perhaps a painter,| But our young sculptor was not the engraver’s 
rather than a sculptor, might lie hid in him. | only pupil; so early as the second time of his vis- 
Raphael seemed to him less remote, less hopeless-| iting the studio, he had made the acquaintance of a 
ly unapproachable than the creator of the Apollo, | young Neapolitan, who had already been more 
of the Antinous, or the Gladiator. ‘than a year under Volpato’s instructions. This 
Become Volpato’s scholar, Canova applied | was the ‘‘ Raphael’’ to whom the old master had 
himself, with the energetic industry that belonged | left the task of finishing the hair of his Hebe ; his 
to his character, to the study of drawing, and | family name was Morghen; he was of Flemish 
made a progress that in the highest degree grati- | extraction, and was in person, and in many quali- 
fied the old master. The image of the glorious ties of mind and disposition, the opposite of Can- 
creature, however, whom he had seen at bis first ova. The Italian and the Netherlander were 
visit to the studio, dwelt continually in his | wonderfully blended in this young man, who was 
thoughts ; and as often as he took his way to the beautiful as his fellow-scholar was homely in per- 
Trastevere, where the house of his instructor was | son, and confident, joyous, bold, as the latter was 
situated, his heart beat tumultuously with the retiring and distrustful of himself. The fair hair 
hope of again seeing her. But the engraver's which betrayed his northern descent he wore after 
daughter—for such, he had learned, was his the fashion of the divine painter whose baptisma 
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name he bore, and whom he was accustomed 
to call his patron-saint. In perfect harmony 


eye, the fair and ruddy cheek, the large and 
well-moulded limbs; and in this Transalpine ex- 
terior was lodged an Italian soul, fiery, full of ge- 
nius, quick of feeling; in short, having but one 
quality of the Fleming, that of indomitable pa- 
tience in the finishing of all that he took in hand. 
Raphael Morghen was ‘second only to Canova in 
their master’s love ; he was learning the art of the 
engraver, and old Volpato already prophesied that 
the young Neapolitan would soon leave his in- 
structor behind. 

Canova had not long been under Volpato’s tui- 
tion, when he produced a little work, which, 
insignificant as it is by the side of his later crea- 
tions, yet has an importance of its own, as clearly 
marking that a new epoch had commenced in his 
artistic development. ‘This was an Apollo, who 
is represented as crowning himself with a wreath 
of laurel. When he showed it to Volpato, the 
old master said— 

** This is not much in itself, my son; but there 
is more promise in it than all you have done 
before. You have ‘thrown away your corks,’ 
Antonio mio; these are not the limbs of the sun- 
god indeed, but neither are they the limbs of the 
common sons of clay. The Ideal has obeyed 
your spell; you have learned in the Vatican to 
conjure.”’ 

** Ah, father!’’ said the young man, his pale 
cheeks becoming scarlet, as he for the first time 
addressed Volpato thus—‘‘ net in the Vatican, but 
in this studio did the first inspiration of higher art 
visit me. ‘The wonderful Apollo did indeed open 
my eyes, but one more wonderful than he awaked 
my heart, one whose image, grown into and incor- 
porated with my inmost thoughts, instils into the 
creations of my fingers, whatever beauty they can 
boast.”’ 

And, taking heart of grace, he declared to the 
old artist that he loved Maria: that he had loved 
her from the first moment he saw her; and that 
only she could make his life worth the living, fame 
worth the living for, or wealth worth the winning. 

Volpato’s surprise at this avowal was not greater 
than his joy. Embracing the young sculptor, he 
cried — 

** And so thou wilt be my son in reality! Now, 
as Iam a sinful man and a good Christian, I have 
heard nothing that gave me so much pleasure, since 
Maria’s mother (whose soul heaven keep! ) said 
to me ‘ yea,’ and that is a long time, Antonio. 
And thou lovedst my girl from the first day! Well, 
I loved thee from the first day ; and as I grew to 
know thee better, I loved thee better—loved thee 
as a son, and spoke to thee as a son, as thou know- 
est; and now, per Bacco, thou shalt be my son. I 
could not wish my child a better husband, and I 
will say—well as I love thee—I could not wish 
thee a better wife.”’ 

** But will she consent ?’’ asked Canova. 

** Will she ?’’ laughed the oldman. ‘* We will 
not ask her, boy. We will not put it into the head 
of young girls that they havea will ; they will find 
that out soon enough when they are married. 
Thou shalt have her: I say it, and thou wilt see 
that I have will enough for myself and her.’’ 

** But I have no reason to believe that she loves 
me,”’ said the sculptor. 

** Not love thee !’’ cried Volpato ; ‘* why should 
she not love thee! Hast ever vexed her ?”’ 


with those bright locks were the merry blue| 
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** Heaven forbid !’’ exclaimed the young man. 

‘* Well, then, what should hinder her to love 
thee? [love thee, Raphael loves thee—why should 
Maria not love thee as well as we? And when she 
is once thy wife, boy, she will love thee better than 
any of us.” 

Volpato lost no time in communicating to his 
daughter the young sculptor’s declaration, and his 
own promise. But the communication was by no 
means received in the manner he had expected. 


| Maria stood aghast, all color forsook her cheek, 


and her voice was scarcely audible, as she falter- 
ed— 

*¢ You have promised, father? You say you have 
promised ?”’ 

** Yes, yes, my child, I have promised. But 
what is this? Art thou frightened, because I tell 
thee of a husband? Ha! thou thinkest marriage a 
very terrible thing? Silly girl! What dost thou 
think young maidens are in the world for, but to be 
married ?”” 

Maria burst into tears. 

** Per Bacco! per Giove!’’ cried the old man, 
‘this is too much. Artsuch a child? Tocry be- 
cause my good Antonio loves thee well enough to 
wish thee to be with him always! Dost think a 
young girl comes into the world for no purpose but 
to keep house for her old father ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure, dear father,’ sobbed Maria, ‘I 
shall never be half so happy doing anything else.”’ 
Then throwing her arms round his neck, she went 
on coaxingly, though with a voice interrupted by 
tears—‘‘ Is papa tired of Maria? Is she a bad house- 
keeper! Has she to leave her place?” 

‘Tut, tut,’’ said her father—‘* nonsense! My 
Antonio will make thee a great deal happier than 
thy old father can do, Maria mia. And thou shalt 
keep house for me still, good child, if that be all. 
What is to hinder us to live together, thou and thy 
husband, and I and Raphael? Dost know, girl, 
that thou wilt one day be the wife of the greatest 
man living? Antonio, I tell thee, will give his name 
to his age. And then, to Jook at the picture from 
another side, he has already a pension of three 
hundred ducats from the Venetian senate, and that 
is but a beginning. He is not three and twenty 
years old, and has a pension of three hundred du- 
eats. Thou wilt be rich, Maria: canst do good— 
give alms to thy heart’s content, my good child.” 

‘*T do not want to be rich,”’ said Maria, still 
weeping. ‘* Why must I marry? Are we not all 
happy as we are? And I can never be happy with 
Signor Canova. I do not love him.” 

‘** Not love him!’’ exclaimed Volpato, with some 
indignation—** not love my good Antonio! my dili- 
gent, gentle, innocent boy! What hast thou against 
him, then? What has he ever done to thee?” 

‘* Nothing,” sobbed the young girl. ‘I don't 
think he ever spoke to me, good or bad. But for 
all that I don’t love him.”’ 

** Well, but when thou art his wife thou wilt 
love him. Thou shalt marry him first, and learn 
tolove him after. There! don’t plague thy father, 
girl; say no more. ‘Thou wilt be happier than 
thou thinkest for.”’ 

** How can one be happy with a husband one. 
does not love ?’’ 

‘* Have not I told thee thou wilt love him when 
he is thy husband! Every good wife loves her hus- 
band. Don’t plague me, Maria: be a reasonable 
maiden, as thou always wast. I tell thee ’tis all 
settled.’’ And the old artist went back to his stu- 
dio. 
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Maria went into the garden to cry at her leisure. 
There was, in a retired part of the garden, a sunny 
spot, where Raphael Morghen was in the habit of 
laying his sketches to dry. Whether by accident 
or design, the daughter of Volpato bent her steps 
to this spot, sat down on a bench which was shaded 
by a tall group of stone pines and cypresses, and 
gave free vent to her tears. She had not long sat 
there, when approaching footsteps were heard, and 
the next moment the young Neapolitan stood 
before her. 

** Maria!”’ cried he: ‘in tears? What has hap- 
pened '”’ . 

And, sitting down at her side, he passed one 
arm round her waist, and drew her towards him 
with the other. Maria laid her head on his shoul- 
der and wept with increased violence. 

** Raphael,’’ sobbed she, *‘ my father has prom- 
ised my hand to Signor Canova.”’ 

The young engraver started and changed color. 

‘**'To Antonio!’’ exclaimed he. ‘* Folly !—itis 
out of the question.”’ 

** Alas!’’ said Maria, ‘‘his mind is made up: 
he will hear nothing against it. His last words to 
me were, ‘It is all settled.’ There is no help, 
Raphael.”’ 

**No help!’’ repeated Morghen: ‘all settled ! 
And have you then consented! Do you give me up 
so easily, Maria? Aha! perhaps you love Antonio ! 
Every one loves him: it is impossible not to love 
him. I loved him myself till this moment; but, if 
he has robbed me of you—”’ 

** Alas! Raphael, you well know that this is 
impossible. I can never love any one but you.”’ 

** Well, then, Maria, there is nothing lost. I 
will go at once to your father. He loves Antonio, 
it is true; but he loves me also. He knows me 
longer; Tam an older pupil. I shall bring him 
more credit, in the end, than Antonio: for Anto- 
nio will open a path for himself, while I follow 
that which my master has trod before me. Maria, it 
was a great folly to keep our love a secret: we 
should have told your father of it long ago, and 
then none of these troubles would have arisen. He 
would have promised you to me as readily as he 
has promised you to Antonio, and you would at 
this time be my betrothed—perhaps my wife. 
Well, it is not too late. I will go to your father 
this instant.”’ 

Leaving the daughter of Volpato somewhat less 
desponding than he had found her, Raphael Mor- 
ghen hasted back to the studio, where he found the 
master alone. ‘The young Neapolitan began at 
once, but without making any reference to Canova, 
declared to Volpato his own and Maria’s mutual 
affection, and asked his sanction to their betrothal. 

The old man’s brow was clouded. 

‘* This cannot be, Raphael,’’ he replied. ‘I 
have but this very morning promised Maria to An- 
tonio.”’ 

‘*To Antonio, maestro ! 
love Antonio.”’ 

‘* That is not his fault, poor youth,” said Vol- 
pato: ‘* she has no one to blame for that but her- 
self.’’ 

‘¢ But she cannot be happy,’’ urged Raphael, 


But Maria does not 


6 with a husband she does not love; and I can tell 


you, maestro, you will promote Antonio’s happi- 
ness as little as your daughter’s by giving hima 
wife who loves him not.”’ 

‘* Diavolo!”’ cried the old man impatiently, 
‘* this talk of love again! J think young people are 





‘ She does not love Antonio,’ says the other. ‘ How 
can I be happy with a husband I don’t love?’ cries 
the one again: ‘ How can she be happy with a 
husband she doesn’t love?’ echoes the other! 
Now, I ask you, Rafaele mio, is not this enough 
to turn a reasonable man’s brain? I tell thee, what 
I told my girl; she will love him when he is once 
her husband.” 

‘* But she loves me,’’ persisted the Neapolitan, 
“and I her. We love each other, maes(ro: you 
will break her heart and mine if you part us. 
Look, maestro, I have long promised myself that 
the closest bonds should bind us to one another— 
that is, you and me; that the remainder of our 
lives should be passed together. I have always 
intended to settle in Rome. I know that I shall one 
day be the first artist, in my way, living; you have 
yourself said so, and I feel it—and I have said to 
myself, what is to hinder that my dear good old 
master and I should hereafter form a partnership, 
be one family, and that I, who am his son in art, 
should also be his son-in-law, and in love? Now, 
Antonio, maestro—Antonio will be a greater man 
than I, but he will not be your fellow-laborer. He 
has another career before him. The world is his 
Rome. Give him your daughter, and you lose her 
and him: give her to me and you keep us both.”’ 

**T can’t, Raphael,’’ said Volpato, ‘‘ 1 have pro- 
mised. My word is my word. Had’st thou asked 
me for Maria last week—ay, or yesterday—I had 
given her thee with all my heart, for I love thee 
well, as thou knowest ; but Antonio has my pro- 
mise.”’ 

** But, maestro mio, if it were you that Antonio 
wanted to marry, you could give him your promise 
most certainly, and nobody would have a right to 
say against it. But ought not Maria to have a 
voice in giving herself away? You would not 
marry her without her own consent? That is more 
than nature and God have given you a right to. 
You would not break her heart ? take her from one 
she loves, to give her to one she dees not love? 
That would be frightful ! ”’ 

‘**O great Jupiter !’’ cried the old man in des- 
peration :—‘* how much must these ears hear of 
‘ love’ this blessed day! Can the young genera- 
tion, then, speak of nothing else? To all repre- 
sentations, to all grounds, to all that reason can 
urge, they have no answer but ‘ Love! Love!’ and 
this answer is to settle every point !”’ 

‘* There is no use in calling upon Jupiter, maes- 
tro,”’ said Raphael with a smile, ‘‘ for Amor is a 
god as well as he, and, if the poets lie not, the 
blind boy's bolts are more than a match for the 
Thunderer’s. But there wasa time, macs/ro, when 
‘Love! Love!’ would have been your answer, 
too, to all representations, to all grounds, to all 
that what the world would call reason could urge. 
Think of that time, and have sympathy with those 
who are but what you were.” 

** And shall | have no sympathy with my poor 
Antonio? Is his the only mouth in which ‘ Love! 
Love !’ is to be an inconclusive pleat Well, well, 
I will tell thee what I wil! do—though I am not 
sure but it is holding my promise too loosely. Ye 
shall each paint Maria—thou and Antonio—and 
whoever paints her best shal! have her. And, what 
is more, she herself shall be the judge. That must 
satisfy thee, Raphael. I love thee—I need not tell 
thee that—and ‘ were right glad to have thee fora 
partner. Thou art my son in art, as thou hast 
said; and, hereafter, Volpato will be remembered 


all in a story. ‘I do not love Antonio,’ says one ;| as Raphael Morghen’s master, while the world will 
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hardly inquire if Canova, too, did not take a few 
Jessons in drawing from me. But—more than I 
have now said I cannot do.’’ 

‘*T am satisfied, maestro; I ask nothing more.”’ 

** Nay, be not too sure, boy. Maria may love 
thee, as thou sayest; but do not think that will 
bias her judgment. She is an artist’s child, and 
will not call a bad picture a good one, or a good 
one a bad, even for the love of thy fair locks and 
broad shoulders, thou Hercules of Flanders.”’ 

‘*TIf 1 be a Hercules, maestro, there is all the 
more reason I should have Hebe for a mate,’’ cried 
Raphael ; and he flew, full of confidence, to com- 
municate her father’s decision to Maria. 

The next morning, Volpato informed the young 
sculptor that he had a rival in the Neapolitan, but 
mentioned nothing of Maria’s preference for the 
Jatter. Raphael and Antonio, he said, were alike 
dear to him—their affection for his daughter, he 
believed, was equal—and he had resolved on giving 
them both an equal chance of the fulfilment of their 
wishes. As for his own wishes, he did not con- 
ceal that they were wholly on the side of his 
younger pupil. He then explained to Canova on 
what issue the prize of Maria’s hand was set, and 
the young man, too gentle, and too modest in all 
that regarded his own claims, to protest against this 
invalidation of the absolute promise he had received 
the preceding day, at once accepted the conditions. 
The work was to begin without delay: it was ar- 
ranged that the fair cause of strife should give a 
sitting alternately to the two competitors for her 
love, and the first day fell to the lot of our An- 
tonio. 

With a heart, the hurried throbbing of which did 
not help to steady his hand, Canova seated himself 
before the canvass to which he was to transfer the 
features of Maria Volpato. The pencil trembled 
in his unassured grasp: he had made no contempt- 
ible progress in drawing under the engraver’s gui- 
dance, but to-day it seemed as if all he had gained 
since coming to Rome had suddenly forsaken him. 
His touch was become hesitating, uncertain ; his 
hand had forgot itscunning. The face upon which 
his eyes were fixed refused to reproduce itself be- 
neath his pencil; no line that he drew satisfied 


him; the very power of catching a resemblance | 


appeared to have departed from him. Perhaps it 
was that he did not carry with him the sympathies 
of his fair sitter, that she yielded not herself to his 
endeavor. Certainly,no spark of animation lighted 
up those exquisite features: they were there, it is 
true, in their faultless, matchless beauty, but it was 
a beauty without soul. Listlessness, weariness, 
almost sullenness, was all the expression with 
which they met his troubled and self-distrusting 
gaze. ‘Then came a change over brow and cheek 
—an uneasy, restless look: the daughter of Vol- 
pato could not stay two minutes in the same posi- 
tion; she mused, she started, she pouted, she 
sighed—all tokens of the reluctance with which 
she sat toour poor Antonio! At times her expres- 
sion was disdainful, at times malicious, and the 
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vocation came back upon him in all their bitter- 
ness. But it was not long before he perceived that 
it was Maria’s calculated plan to confuse and be- 
wilder him. ‘She will not be painted by me,’’ 
thought he; and the thought was bitterer to him 
than that which it displaced. Nothing could have 
wrought more favorably for her purpose than his 
divining it, for the suspicion that his failure was 
the dearest hope of her heart seemed to paralyze 
his hand, and at length he threw down the pencil 
in despair, and put an end to the sitting. 

This scene was repeated more than once, till the 
very soul of Antonio sickened within him at the 
hopeless toil. Meanwhile, how different a sitter 
had Raphael Morghen!—and with how different 
results did he pursue the labor which all combined 
to render so easy to him! ‘To say nothing of this 
artist’s undeniable superiority to Canova in draw- 
ing, he enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a per- 
fect good understanding with her on whose portrait 
he wrought. Entering with the instinct of a paint- 
er’s child into all his views—divining his wishes, 
and responding to them—animating him with smiles 
of affection, she helped him in the very same pro- 
portion in which she hindered his rival. Raphael’s 
gay-hearted self-assurance, too—a quality in which 
no Neapolitan is deficient—was here of unspeak- 
able service to him. With looks of fiery passion, 
which the object of them returned with glances no 
less ardent, he perused the lineaments of his mis- 
tress ; and it was not long ere his canvass mirrored 
with vivid faithfulness the face of which his heart 
had already long been the mirror. Volpato’s 
daughter herself seemed, from the picture, as in 
the reality, to meet his looks of love with respon- 
sive looks, to look forth upon him as she looked 
upon none else. 

After all, it was not such a picture of Maria as 
Antonio would wish to have produced. It was not 
Hebe ; it was the Cyprian goddess. What lover 
would wish the whole world to see the face of his 
mistress when it beams on him with those regards 
which brook no witness? To see her look for one 
moment so upon him, would have raised the young 
sculptor to the seventh heaven ; but to paint her so 
—to show her so to the whole world, he would 
have counted a treason. Norcould he have borne 
that even the * counterfeit presentment’? of her 
whom he worshipped in the sanctuary of his pure 
heart should look upon every gazer, upon every 
lounger, and every conoscente, with that melting 
glance, as if she were every man’s mistress who 
beheld her. 

‘* Well, my son,” said Volpato, after some 
days, to his favorite scholar, ‘* what progress art 
thou making? Art thou satisfied with thyself?’ 

‘* Ah, father,’’ sighed Antonio, ‘1 am in de- 
spair; I have done nothing. See!’’ and he 
showed the fruits of his baffled endeavors—lines 
that had an undeniable resemblance to Maria’s, but 
without character—without style—full of constraint 
—betraying the mental perturbation and the doubt- 
ful hand with which they had been traced. 


artist himself shuddered at the reflection of it on| ** This will not do, any more than the rest;’’ and 


his canvass. 
almost the impression of a beautiful fiend : he tried 


He rubbed out the lines, which gave | he tore it down the middle as he spoke. 


Volpato looked surprised and chagrined, but 


again, and the face that grew beneath his hands! endeavored to encourage the young man, and told 


was that of an idiot. What wonder if the unhappy| him, at all events, to persevere. 


That night 


scholar of Volpato found himself baffled, if all his} Antonio did not go to bed ; he sat and mused upon 
attempts to seize the lines of the ever-varying | that first sight he had had of the engraver’s daugh- 


visage before him proved abortive? 
thought the fault was his own, that his genius had 


deserted him, and again the old doubts as to his 


| 


| 


At first he | ter, till the scene seemed to live again before him. 


Seizing the pencil, he drew from the picture in his 
mind’s eye. His success astonished him. He 
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did not go to Volpato’s the next day, nor the next. 
He shut himself up in his own chamber, and 
painted, from an original that knew no caprices— 
no mutations of humor—no fitful veerings of mood 
and expression—from that image of his beloved 
which he bore enshrined, consecrated within him. 
It was not the daughter of Volpato—it was the 
goddess—it was Hebe, under the form of Maria. 

In the mean time, the old engraver, as well as 
his daughter and her favored suitor, believed that 
Antonio had given up the contest in despair. Vol- 
pato was sorrowful. Raphael and Mania congrat- 
ulated themselves on a victory so much easier than 
they had expected. At length the young Neapo- 
litan announced that his picture was finished. Vol- 
pato sighed; but as he satin the studio, musing 
on the overthrow of his hopes, and giving way to 
all his discontent at his favorite’s faint-hearted 
withdrawal from the field, Canova entered with a 
glow of happiness in his face such as the old mas- 
ter had never seen there. One would say he had 
won Maria already. 

** Well, boy,’’ said Volpato, somewhat less cor- 
dially than usual, ‘* I thought thou hadst given up. 
Raphael is ready.”’ 

**And so am I, father,’ replied the young 
sculptor. 

** How! and thou hast taken no sitting these 
three days ?”’ 

‘* As if Maria were not with me, wherever I 
am!” 

** Well! Isee an omen of victory in thy face, 
my son. I never saw thy eyes shine so.” 

The next day was fixed for the exhibition of the 
pictures. Volpato had summoned all his artist 
friends, though the judgment was to be left to 
Maria herself. Side by side the two portraits 
stood, each covered with a linen cloth; and beside 
each picture, ready to withdraw this covering at a 
signal from the old engraver, stood its creator. 
Raphael, who had expected an uncontested tri- 
umph, had not been able to suppress an exclama- 
tion of surprise at finding that he had still a com- 
petitor. His countenance, nevertheless, expressed 
undoubting confidence ; and its joyous and radiant 
looks rendered Antonio’s pale and agitated appear- 
ance more remarkable. ‘The features of the young 
sculptor had lost their unwonted glow; his heart 
sank within him as the decisive moment came 
near. Volpato gave the word, and the pictures 
were exposed to view. 

And was it possible that these two portraits 
were designed to represent the same person ’— 
that enamored Italian girl, with the fire of passion 
burning in her large, liquid eyes, and the sigh of 
voluptuous languor on her half-closed lips—and that 
spiritual creature, with the glad bright aspect of 
eternal youth—without one taint of earth—one 
trace of the fall, on its Eden purity? The old 
artist looked on this picture and on that. Which 
was the most admirably painted, he could not tell. 
As little could the assembled crowd of conoscenti 
decide to which, in point of art, the palm was due. 
As to likeness, they were on a par—both equally 
like and equally unlike. Maria stood irresolute. 

** Girl!’ eried her father, ‘‘ thou art neither 
what Raphael nor what Antonio has made thee. 
Thou art neither a sensual wanton, pining for her 
paramour ; nor art thou a spirit of heaven; but 
thou mayest become either; and thy choice this 
day will decide which thou art to be. Take 
Raphael, and ¢hat will be a true portrait of thee 
ere long ; take Antonio, and thy likeness will be 





this. It rests with thee to choose whether thou 
wilt be lifted above, or sunk below thy actual 
nature.” 

As her father spoke, a veil seemed to fall from 
the eyes of the young girl. She saw the differ- 
ence between the love with which Raphael and 
that with which Antonio loved her. She saw 
which love was worthier of her; and her judg- 
ment was with Antonio, though her heart was 
with Raphael. 

** Choose !’’ said her father—‘ judge! Who 
has best portrayed thee ?”’ 

**Tt is as thou hast said, father,’? murmured 
Maria, in a low and broken voice. ‘ Neither of 
these portraits is mine ; but I know what is thy 
will, and—I obey.” 

* ca * * o 

Half an hour after, the young sculptor, as he 
passed along the trellised gallery leading from the 
studio to the dwelling-house of Volpato, and 
which, mantled with all manner of southern gar- 
den-plants, formed a screen impenetrable to the 
eye, heard, from the other side of the green par- 
tition, voices broken by sobs and choking sighs, 
and murmured words interrupted by passionate 
kisses. Involuntarily, he stopped—he trembled. 
He heard the accents of Maria Volpato calling on 
Heaven to shorten her life—to snatch her from this 
hated marriage—to give her broken heart rest in 
the grave—and such other phrases of a maiden’s 
despair. He heard her protestations of love to 
Raphael ; and he heard Raphael's low, deep tones, 
now assuring her that he would not survive her 
loss—that they would soon meet in a world where 
there were no despotic fathers—no rivals to thrust 
themselves between loving hearts—now again 
speaking words of courage and comfort to her, and 
declaring that he would yet find a way to baffle the 
enemies of their love—that he would fly with her 
to France—to England—he cared not whither. 
His art would make them independent, wherever 
they were ; and all her endeavors should now be 
directed to the delaying of the marriage, until his 
arrangements were made. 

Antonio did not stand more than a minute, stu- 
pefied to stone ; suddenly the power of thought 
flowed back upon him; he passed noiselessly on 
and entered the studio. 

** My son,”’ exclaimed the old artist—‘‘ now 
truly my son—come to my heart! What peace 
does it give me to think that a spirit like thine 
is to have the guidance of my Maria’s future life.”’ 

‘* Father,’’ said Antonio, after he had returned 
the old man’s warm embrace, ‘‘ I have something 
to say to you.”’ 

He looked paler than usual, but the constraint 
of a great resolution was upon his accents and his 
gestures; he spoke firmly and with apparent 
calmness. 

** You wili think me,”’ he proceeded, ‘‘ ungrate- 
ful, capricious, undeserving of the treasure you 
have been on the point of confiding to me : and un- 
deserving of that treasure | am; capricious, per- 
haps, I am too; but ungrateful Iam not. What 
I owe you I shall never forget.’’ 

‘* What is all this?’’ said Volpato, looking be- 
wildered. 

‘* Since the decision which seemed to promise 
me a life of more than mortal happiness, I have 
looked, for the first time, deeply into my own 
heart ; I have asked myself, can I give to this 
beautiful being the love she merits—the undivided 
heart she has a right to demand ?!”’ 
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** Well?”’ said the old man. 

‘‘ Father, the answer which a voice out of the 
depths of my heart returned, is, No—thou canst 
not! Thou canst do homage but to one divinity ; 
thou canst yield thy affections in all their fulness 
and fervor but to one mistress ; and that divinity— 
that mistress——’”’ 

** Now then,” said the engraver, ‘‘ that mis- 
tress ?’” 

‘That mistress, said the voice, is—thy art! 
Look you, father—Maria’s beauty lighted up in 
my darkness the lamp by which the deeper mys- 
teries of art revealed themselves to me. Maria’s 
beauty flashed into my soul the inspiration of the 
ideal. From that moment to this, I have con- 
founded the prophetess with the divinity. My 
eyes are now opened. In the moment in which 
your hand laid the hand of an earthly bride in 
mine, and I saw her cheeks—her very lips— 
whiten with a maidenly fear, the consciousness 
broke upon my mind that I was about to re- 
nounce the goddess for her servant—the immuta- 
ble, imperishable ideal, for the woman, with her 
dower of change and decay. I felt then that my 
mistress—my divinity—must be one whose brow 
age cannot deform with wrinkles, whose bloom 
sickness or care cannot steal away. ‘In short, it is 
Hebe that I love, and not Maria Volpato.”’ 

The old man appeared confounded : he looked 
at Antonio in silence ; his astonishment, his indig- 
nation, were too great for prompt utterance. ‘The 
sculptor continued, after a pause, while his cheek 
grew more pallid, and his voice, steadied only by 
an agonizing effort, sounded almost sepulchral— 

** Give—Maria—to Raphael. They love each 
other. Raphael will make both her and you 
happy—lI would do neither. I will give myself up 
to the art I had nearly proved untrue to, and shall 
be happy—in knowing that they—father!’’ cried 
he, his acted composure failing him, and he threw 
himself on the old man’s breast—*‘‘ I love—I love 
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Maria too well—too devotedly, to break her 
heart !”’ 

And his tears flowed like the blood from a mor- 
tal wound. 

Volpato saw all, understood all, and appreciated 
the sacrifice of his young favorite. Pressing 
him to his heart with deep emotion, he whis- 
pered— 

‘‘ There is a divinity, my son, which thou wor- 
shippest before art herself, and that divinity is— 
goodness.”’ 

What need to make ashort story long? Raphael 
Morghen married Maria, and Volpato’s prediction 
was not fulfilled, for the hearts of the two young 
people were purified and ennobled by sympathy 
and admiration of Canova’s divine self-denial ; and 
the Neapolitan, if he did not lift up his wife to an 
ethereal being, did not, on the other hand, drag 
her down to a sensual one. Ip a few years she 
was no longer a Hebe, but neither was she a 
priestess of Paphos; she was a comely Roman 
wife and mother, happy and giving happiness. 

As for Antonio, his subsequent career belongs 
to the history of his times, and to that of his art, 
which is for all time. He shut himself up in his 
studio, returned to sculpture, and it was not long 
before his Theseus proved to the world that his 
eyes, his soul, had not in vain been opened to the 
sense of the heroic. To him the engraver’s 
daughter remained—what she had ceased to be to 
her husband—ever the young goddess of that 
Trasteverine studio. No other love replaced that 
which she had awaked in the sculptor’s heart ; and 
to the undying influence of this feeling we owe it, 
that, in later years, when Canova could, with a 
calm breast, throw himself back into the remem- 
brances of that time, a Hebe, worthy of his genius, 
made known to all lands, and recorded for all ages, 
what had been, in the days of her beauty and 
her girlish joyousness, Tue Scutpror’s First 
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THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY IN LONDON. 


A curiovs, interesting, and highly original con- 
cert was given at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
Tuesday. The ‘ Hutchinson Family’’ are from 
New England ; genuine Yankees, and very genu- 
ine in other respects as well. They are three 
brothers and a sister; the latter a young, pretty, 
unaffected girl, with a modest self-possession that 
is extremely engaging; the brothers also young, 
of unmistakable national appearance, and with 
that look of humor and quaint simplicity which we 
believe is much to be met with in the quarter of 
the world they come from. Their voices are 
tenor, counter tenor, soprano, and bass; and har- 
monize as only the voices of brothers and sisters 
can. ‘Their utterance, with marked peculiarities 
of tone and diction, is wonderfully distinct ; and 
there is feeling, passion, a quiet pathos, a simple 
mirth, and often a transcendent yet delightful 
oddity in what they sing. The bass has a violon- 
cello, the tenor and counter tenor violins ; and this 
is all.the accompaniment. But the fiddle scraping 
might be altogether dispensed with, we think. 
The best pieces were given without accompani- 
ment, like our English glees; only much more 
simply, and with more exquisite feeling for the 
sense of what is sung. In this way, we listened 
to the ‘* Bridge of Sighs,”” by Thomas Hood, and 
felt (the highest praise) that the grandeur, the 


|sublimity, the agonizing pathos, of those magnifi- 
| cent verses, were in no respect weakened or im- 
|paired. ‘The voices swelled to the loftiest warn- 
Ing, or died into the gentlest pity, with an effect 
\of pure and delicate harmony it would be difficult 
to surpass. Nor should we say less of the 
|** Pauper’s Funeral,’ by the same fine writer ; 
and our well-beloved Alfred Tennyson, whose 
poetry is music itself, might have listened to his 
/own ** May Queen’’ without a jar upon his ear. 
| It was sung by the sister, and was, as Touchstone 
hath it, a most bird-like warble. There was a 
little chirping vein of innocent coquetry and buoy- 
ant mirth, sparkling over the surface of a full calm 
flow of quiet happiness, which seemed to us per- 
fectly enchanting. ‘There were other pieces we 
cannot stay to describe ; some among them of 
most whimsical and preposterous quaintness ; some 
with a Bostonian twang that one did not know 
what to make of ; some with a peaceful patriotism, 
to which the crowded room made vigorous re- 
sponse ; and some, (we must confess it,) such as 
the ‘‘Grave of Bonaparte’? and ‘“* My Mother’s 
Bible,’’ of pure twaddle and balderdash. Enough 
will remain when these latter are wholly dis- 
pensed with, of a most interesting, peculiar and 
delightful entertainment, which we strongly recom- 
mend to public patronage and favor.—Examiner, 
14 Feb. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BISHOP ALEXANDER. 


I was born in a town in Prussia in the year 
1799, educated since the seventh year of my age, 
principally in the Talmud, and in the strictest prin- 
ciples of Judaism. From my sixteenth to my 
twentieth year, I held the office of a teacher of the 
Talmud and the German language among my 
brethren in Germany, at which period a situation 
of a similar nature offered itself to me in England, 
where it was required that I should be capable of 
performing the duty of a shochet—an office, as is 
known to my Jewish brethren, only given to per- 
sons peculiarly qualified, and who must go through 
the strictest examination by the high priest. This, 
however, I soon acquired, and came to England. 

Not to enter into useless details, I need only 
mention, that until that time I had not the slightest 
knowledge of Christianity, nor did I even know of 
the existence of the New Testament. 

Strong impressions of prejudice against the very 
name of Christ, was all the knowledge I possessed 
of him, and in blindness and ignorance I never felt 
curious to inquire the reason of that prejudice. I 
looked upon all other sects besides Jews, as the 
Gentile idolators mentioned by Moses and the 
prophets, from whom I found sufficient reasons 
and commands to abhor their practices. But 
blessed be the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, who has dealt thus mercifully with me, a 
worm, who am not worthy of the least of his mer- 
cies, in raising me from a death-like sleep in which 
so many still remain, who are satisfied with a false 
peace, without a wish or an effort to be awakened 
from its dangers. 

In the year 1820 I came to London, and having 
found myself disappointed of the situation above 
alluded to, I was recommended by the kindness of 
the high priest in London to a private family in the 
country, as tutor to their children. 

My employer was a man of strict integrity, and 
strongly attached to the principles and ceremonies 
of Judaism. He was the first who acquainted me 
with the exertions which are making in England 
for the conversion of the Jews, but treated them 
with derision, and said, that every Jew ought to 
read the New Testament, in order to be more con- 
firmed in his own religion. This roused my curi- 
osity, and not being able then to read and under- 
stand English, I procured a German Bible. I was 
greatly struck with the first of St. Matthew, and 
had no idea that Christians knew anything of our 
patriarchs. I was still more struck with the char- 
acter of Christ, and the excellent morals which he 
taught ; but having gone no further than merely to 
admire them, it produced no particular effect upon 
my mind, though it considerably lessened my preju- 
dices. By the providence of God I was led from 
thence to another place, (Norwich,) as rabbi, 
where I had opportunity and leisure to give lessons 
in Hebrew and German, as I had then obtained 
some knowledge of the English language. This 
afforded me the means of access to many pious 
Christians, and of becoming more acquainted with 
their religion. IT was in an especial manner led to 
read the New Testament, and found many of the 
references there given to the Old Testament proph- 
cies incontrovertibly fulfilled. 

This produced great uneasiness of mind ; but in- 
stead of turning my face to the Lord God in prayer 
and supplication to direct and lead me in the right 
way, I endeavored to shrink and turn away from 
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the Divine light which had thus begun to dawn 
upon me. 

About this period, the situation at Plymouth 
most providentially offered itself, and I was led to 
accept it, partly from its having been represented 
to me as more advantageous, but chiefly from the 
desire I felt to become reconciled to my former 
views, and regain my peace of mind, with a full 
determination to have no intercourse with Chris- 
tians ; and during my first three months at Ply- 
mouth I strictly adhered to this resolution ;—Satan 
so far aided the wishes of my wicked heart as to 
lull me again into a delusive peace. 

The Lord, in his love towards me, would not 
suffer me thus to proceed in the path of destruc- 
tion; he raised me up a spiritual preceptor, in a 
friend (the Rev. Mr. Golding) who was desirous 
of taking lessons in Hebrew ; and when we began 
to read for our lessons parts of the Old Testament, 
subjects of discussion often presented themselves, 
and feelings to which I had for some time past 
been a stranger again rose in my mind, and | be- 
gan more seriously (and I trust not without earnest 
prayer to God for his guidance) to inquire into the 
truth, by more carefully comparing the Old and 
New Testaments ; and after much mental conflict, 
came almost to the conviction that Jesus was the 
Messiah, whom I had been taught to expect ina 
different form from that in which he is really repre- 
sented in the Old Testament. 

Still I could not see everything so clearly as to 
be enabled to give up all for bim ; I had not strength 
enough to avow my feelings publicly, though I did 
not hide them from several of my brethren, espe- 
cially from one with whom I had more frequent in- 
tercourse ; to him my sentiments were well known, 
and it pleased the Lord to raise him up, after hay- 
ing been acquainted with it for several months, to 
inform the elders of the congregation: they could 
do no otherwise than take the matter into serious 
consideration, and I am sure that it was not with- 
out very painful feelings to themselves. that they 
made known the circumstances to the Rev. S. Her- 
schel, chief rabbi, who has the power of deciding 
these matters. He requested my suspension until 
he heard again from the congregation, in order 
finally to decide. This was one of the most pain- 
ful periods of my life. Satan stirred up every pos- 
sible means to present fears and doubts to me. 

Those who are acquainted with human nature, 
and with the influence of early education, will ea- 
sily be able to judge in what a painful situation I 
was then placed. By following the dictates of my 
conscience I had nothing else to expect than to lose 
all that was valuable to me in this world, a com- 
fortable and sufficient livelihood, together with the 
affections and friendships of all who were dear to 
me. But by yielding to the entreaties of my 
friends I should have inflicted a wound upon my 
conscience : in short, many painful ideas presented 
themselves to me—the giving up all (to which I 
was evidently called) the prejudices of early im- 
pressions, and the prospect of having to take up a 
new and heavy cross in my future life. 

All these considerations so tended to increase my 
distress of mind, that if there could have been 
found at that time any means whatever to reconcile 
me to my former views, I should have gladly used 
them. However, this was not the Lord’s will. A 
week afterwards I was finally suspended, and I had 
evidently pointed out to me the way in which I was 
to go: I began to submit myself to the Lord to fol- 
low him; and soon afterwards regularly attended 
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Christianity amongst the Jews, and proceeded to 
the continent, where he labored diligently and ear 
nestly amongst his brethren for nearly three years ; 
having his fixed station at Dantzic, which affords 
some advantages for the residence of an English 
clergyman, and is likewise an important centre for 
missionary journeys. One of his first thoughts 
was to visit the place of his birth. His visit to his 
native town, (Schoenlanke, in Prussian Poland,) 
in the autumn of 1828, was a painfully interesting 
event, from the mixture of affection and violence 
which it called forth. His meek and Christian 
firmness prevailing over the timidity of nature, was 
here exhibited under circumstances of trial. This 
little town was moved, a large part of its Jewish 
inhabitants came forth to see one whom they re- 
unto them, that the Lord may lift up the light of | garded as an apostate; some followed even into 
his countenance, and give them peace,” even ‘‘ the | the Protestant church, and the rude attacks of the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.’’ | more violent at length compelled him to leave the 
Amen. M.S. Avexanper. j place. He had, however, on the previous evening, 
met a large party of relatives under the roof of a sis- 
ter, where they listened with affectionate interest 
_to a brother’s reasons of the hope that was in him, 
On abandoning his post as rabbi of the Jewish | and to his recital of the Lord’s gracious dealings. 
congregation at Plymouth, his situation was, in al In the summer of 1850, he returned to England, 
temporal point of view, painful in the extreme. | and for eleven years labored in this country for the 
He had just quitted a situation of competency and | advancement of the important cause in which he 
comfort, and he now found himself destitute and | was then engaged. 

without any reasonable prospect of gaining ade-| A series of weekly discussions with the Jews in 
cent livelihood. I have often heard him bear an| London was commenced in the latter part of the 
affecting testimony to inquiring and converted Isra- | year 1832, and continued during three winters 
elites, that if they would but commit their way | every Saturday evening. In these Mr. Alexander 
unto the Lord, and determine to meet each duty | took a very active part, and, as a Jewish convert, 
and difficulty as it came, He would eventually pro-| had much to endure from the personal invectives 
vide and make way for them, however dark and | of some of the Jewish controversialists. 
unpromising their prospects might be. The chill-| The revision of the Hebrew New Testament, 
ing suspicion with which a Jewish convert was, | and the translation of the liturgy of our church into 
twenty years ago, regarded by the great mass of | the sacred tongue, were undertakings on which he 
Christian people, is scarcely to be imagined now. | was likewise specially employed, in connexion with 
This trial the late Bishop Alexander and his now | other fellow-laborers in a work so necessary for the 
widowed partner* had to encounter. There was| promotion of Christianity amongst the Jews. On 
then no fund for affording even temporary assist-| the establishment of a regular Hebrew service in 
ance to destitute inquirers and converts. Our friend this chapel on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 5, 1837, he 
was thrown upon his principles ; and his prineiples, | preached the first sermon from the very appropriate 
through God’s grace, supported him in the trying | words: ‘If by any means I may provoke to emu- 


the ministry of a dear friend, (the Rev. Mr. Gold- 
ing then officiating at Stonehouse Chapel,) to 
whose spiritual instruction I am greatly indebted. 
Having also been brought into immediate connex- 
ion with many Christian friends, my mind became 
more and more established, which led me finally to 
embrace the Christian faith as my future hope for 
time and for eternity. 

To my Jewish friends, whose kindness towards 
me I shall ever remember, I beg to take this oppor- 
tunity of returning my sincere thanks : and though 
I am sensible of being an outcast from them, yet I 
trust I shall never be unmindful of them before a 
throne of grace in my feeble prayers, ‘‘ that the 
Lord may bless and keep them, that the Lord may 
cause his face to shine upon them, and be gracious 





(The following is from a funeral sermon by the Rev. | 
James B. Cartwright. | 


hour. He settled at Dublin, in the hope of gaia- 
ing a livelihood as a teacher of Hebrew. Here, 
by his mild, consistent, Christian demeanor, he 
gained many kind friends; and, at length, he be- 
came known to the late archbishop of that diocese, 
by whom he was highly esteemed, and by whom he 
was eventually ordained to a small charge in Dub- 
lin on Trinity Sunday, 1827. It was not long be- 
fore he was himself enabled to offer his services in 
the missionary work among his brethren, and, be- 
fore he left Dublin for that purpose, he received 


priest’s orders from the Bishop of Kildare with the | 


concurrence of the archbishop. 

On the 8th July, 1827, he preached his first ser- 
mon in this place—the Jews’ Episcopal Chapel— 
from Rom. i. 16: ‘* I am not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.’’ The subject was charac- 
teristic. 
lighted to dwell. 

At the end of the year he entered into engage- 
ments with the London Society for promoting 


* Mrs. Alexander had shared much of her beloved hus- 
band’s trials, and, six months afterwards, became his 
partner also in the faith of Christ. She was baptized 
at Exeter by the Rev. J. Hatchard, of Plymouth. 


It was one on which he continually de-| 


lation them which are my flesh, and might save 
/ some of them.”’ 

| Jn considering the departed prelate in the char- 
| acter of a Christian minister, we must bear in mind 
‘that until the age of twenty-six he had had no 
/means of systematic study of Christian doctrine, 
| that he had reached manhood before he knew any- 
ithing of its Divine source, the New Testament. 
| During Nhe four years in which, at various inter- 
| vals, his mind was under powerful conviction, his 
| opportunities of coming to the knowledge of Chris- 
i tian truth were comparatively few and uncertain. 
His education, his learning, his habits, his preju- 
dices, were all rabbinical and not Christian. Let 
all these things be considered, and those who re- 
member his preaching, and especially his earlier 
sermons, will feel astonished at the progress which 
he had then made in Christian divimity. His views 
of the great fundamental truths of Christianity were 
remarkably deep and clear, and often touchingly 
experimental. He had evidently learned much 
during his first years of sharp mental conflict. I 
believe that at that time he was eminently taught 
of God ; and that if he was clear on the important 
subjects of a sinner’s acceptance with God, of jus- 
tification by the blood of Christ through faith alone, 
and of sanctification by the renewing influences of 
the Holy Ghost; it was because he had fought 
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out, as it were, these great questions in secret con- 
flict and prayer. 

He had a firm belief in the promises of God to 
his own nation, and looked ardently for their fulfil- 
ment. ‘The minute accomplishment of the threat- 
enings of God upon the Jews was to his mind one 
of the most powerful arguments for the equally 
exact fulfilment of the promises. 

I will not dwell now upon the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of his unexpected advancement to the 
Protestant bishopric of Jerusalem. But I will re- 
mind you of the gentleness of his demeanor, his 
unaffected astonishment at the new position in 
which, in God’s Providence, he so suddenly found 
himself placed, his quiet humility—constituting the 
true elements of dignity of character. I will re- 
mind you of the deep piety, the simple devoted- 
ness, the subdued tone, the thrilling subject, the 
pointed text of his last sermon in this place—his 
farewell address in the Episcopal character. How 
affecting is the recollection now! How ready and 
forcible the application ! 

I cannot here enter into the particular history of 
the four years’ Episcopate, though it is no uninter- 
esting record. The bishop had not completed the 
fourth year of his Episcopal residence in Jerusa- 
lem ; but as one of his oldest friends has touching- 
ly observed, he served in the Holy City as long as 
his great Master himself. He had gathered a little 
church of believing Jews and Gentiles around him 
on Mount Zion. After much trouble and anxiety, 
the permission to proceed with the building of the 
Protestant church had been granted, and the bish- 
op’s last correspondence announced it. He had 
previously visited Damascus and other parts of his 
diocese in Syria, holding friendly communication 
with his brethren according to the flesh. He was 
proceeding to visit other parts of his interesting 
diocese, and with that view set out for Egypt, in- 
tending afterwards to pay a short visit to this coun- 


try. 
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[The Evening Mirror's Correspondence is in part sup- 
plied by Mr. Lester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, to whom we 
are indebted for this lifelike sketch. } 


Havine to deal with all sorts of characters and 
being confined for many days in my office in the 
dullest details of business, it is a great relief some- 
times to meet with an odd genius who breaks up 
the monotony of life, and has his own story to tell. 
Not long ago I was favored with a eall from two 
persons in one day, of a singular description, and 
they were the last two I ever expected to meet. 

The first was a Yankee from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was a long, lean, shabbily dressed 
fellow—but I'll stop and give you a more particu- 
lar description. About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I heard a thundering knocking at the door, by 
which I knew a stranger was there, for all Ital- 
ians ring a bell when there is one toring. The 
servant opened the door, and ushered in the stran- 
ger. He seemed to be a young man, not more 
than eight and twenty—tall, lean, most particularly 
lantern jawed, and what the Yankees call bony. 
He had on a pair of cow-hide shoes of an enor- 
mons size, into the soles of which not less than a 
half a pound of horse nails had been driven, if I 
could judge by the clattering his feet made on the 
marble floor, as he came in. Between his shoes 
and the bottoms of his pantaloons, (no small dis- 





tance,) were clearly visible a pair of Yankee knit, 
mixed wool socks, and still a little above the 
socks, which had fallen down a little over said 
shoes, was visible quite a piece of a very lean and 
somewhat hairy leg. Since I have begun at the 
bottom to describe my hero, I will go up, and end 
where common historians begin—at the head. 
But really the feet were some of the most conspic- 
uous things about his person. His pantaloons 
were of home-made bottle-green woollen, and cut 
iW somebody who was not particularly lavish of 
cloth, for they set as tight to his skin as they 
could conveniently. His vest which did not come 
down quite to his pantaloons, was a * linsey-wool- 
sey”’ fabric, with a standing collar and large brass 
buttons, which had probably been used for a coat. 
He had on a cotton shirt, (unbleached,) and 
dround his neck a high black patent leather stock, 
and on his head a hair seal-skin cap. If you wili 
in addition to this description, picture to yourself a 
face unshaven for a month, of the most undeserib- 
able solemnity and sternness, you have the man. 

As he entered, he came up to me with his cap 
still on his head, and pulled down over his ears, 
and said, 

** Be you the United States Counsel?” 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

** Well, 1’m a prophet of God, and my worldly 
name is I was born in Worces- 
ter, in old Massachusetts, twenty-eight years ago, 
or thereabouts. I lived in sin and iniquity like all 
the rest of the folks in Worcester, till nigh three 
years ago, when the Almighty revealed to me his 
Son, as he did to Paul; I was struck dumb, and, 
like Paul, after his dark season, I had revealed to 
me wonderful signs, sights, and visions, when I 
was brought out into great light. Right off I see 
that everybody else was wrong; that the priests 
was a leading ’em all to perdition. So I lifted up 
my full voice, and like Noah, I warned ’em of 
approaching wrath ; but like the Ante-Deluvians, 
they stopped up their ears and kept on sinning. 
About six weeks ago it was revealed to me that I 
was the prophet of God, spoken of in Malachi, and 
the rest of the prophets, that was to prepare the 
way for the second coming of Christ, and that as 
he would appear at Jerusalem at such a time, I 
must go there and be ready to prepare things for 
his coming ; so I am here ‘ in the spirit and power 
of Elijah,’ and I am bound for the Holy City. If 
you wish to escape the last vial of wrath that is 
just a going to be poured out. help me on my 
journey.”’ 

“* Well, sir,” I replied, somewhat “ used up’’ I 
confess by the Prophet’s communications, ‘* 1] am 
glad to see you—won't you take a seat, friend ; 
you are off for Jerusalem then by the first boat ?”’ 

** Oh, yes sir, I must go quick too.”’ 

** All right; we can take you there by steam ; 
that ’s faster than the old Prophets used to travel 
I expect, except now and then some of them, who 
took, like Jonah, the belly of a whale for a cabin ; 
but I hope you are not in such great haste but you 
ean pass a day or two with us here; we have a 
fine city, filled with palaces, and works of art.’’ 

‘‘Oh! I care no more for these ’ere things than 
Paul did when he stood on Mars Hill, and see the 
whole people given to idolatry ; I must be on my 
way, for I have yet to get to Jerusalem and keep 
a holy fast of forty days before Christ can come, 
and I don’t want to delay the Lord Jesus, you 
see.”’ 

**Oh no, of course not ; I should be very sorry 
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to have you do that; I don’t think we ought to do 
such things. But tell usa word about the way 
you got here, for I have a great interest in your 
mission; I have not seen such a man for many a 
day.”’ 

Well, just as soon as this revelation come, I 
sold out my earthly goods to get a little money, 
and left friends and home, for you know what our 
Lord said, that if a man didn’t ‘ hate his father 
and mother,’ &c. I got to Boston, and found a 
steam-ship agoing to leave the next day for Eng- 
land, and I took passage ; we was 13 days at sea. 
The same day we got to Liverpool, 1 went to 
London in the cars, and the day arter I got there, 
I went aboard an English vessel, and we sailed 
here to Genoa in 18 days. So you see it’s only 
about 36 days since I left my father’s house in 
Worcester; I’ve gone so fast, because God was 
on my side, and everything was overruled for me 
his servant and chosen prophet.’’ 

“Yes, I see; well now which way do you 

ot” 

‘*] want to go the quickest way to get to Jeru- 
salem, only I must go by the way of Rome, for it 
has been revealed to me, as it was to Paul, that I 
must be persecuted and suffer at Rome ; she is the 
mother of harlots, the beast, the false prophet, 
satan’s seat, and no Prophet of God can go there 
without persecution ; I shall be there in prison 





twenty days as has been revealed to me, and suffer 


great torments and tortures, for which I am pre-| 
pared, and then God will come to deliver me from | 
prison, as he did Peter and Silas, and 1 shall go| 
on my way to Jerusalem.”’ 

‘* Why, my friend, it seems to me that if they 
are to handle you so roughly in Rome, I should 
give them the slip, and go some other way.”’ 

“Oh no, 1am commanded to go to Rome, and 
proclaim to the pope that the day of God’s judg- 
ments is come, and that in a few weeks he will be 
cast into the bottomless pit.’’ 

** And what do you think his holiness will say 
to this interesting piece of intelligence ?”’ 

‘* He will order me to great torments; but God 
will deliver me.”’ 

“* Well, my friend, tell us something about the 
state of things in Jerusalem after you get there.’’ 

“Well as I was saying, I don’t want to detain 
the Lord Jesus, nor keep him waiting for me, so I 
shall get on the ground as quick as possible. 
Then I shall keep a holy fast of forty days. 
When this is done, the Lord Jesus will be revealed 
from heaven, and set up his kingdom in Jerusa- 
lem. Then the day of reckoning will come for all 
the world. All creeds will be burnt up, and 
judgment taken on all priests, churches, and 
wicked men, and a little while given them to 
repent, and if they don’t do it, Christ wili destroy 
them all. The Jews will all be gathered to Jeru- 
salem out of all nations from whence they have 
been driven, and all the holy dead will be raised to 
live and reign with Christ; I shall be his prime 
minister, and great prophet. This will last 365,000 
years, and then the world will be burnt up, or 
burnt over, and anew world made out of the old 
one, and we shall live on it forever and ever, even 
to all eternity. Hell will be in the centre of the 
earth, which is nothing but fire and melted lava, 
and there they will be burned forever and ever, 
even to all eternity.” 

** But do you really delieve all this, my friend ?”’ 

‘Believe it? Why I know it, for it’s all been 








revealed to me, and I can’t be mistaken.”’ 
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‘* But what if Jesus Christ don’t come when 
you have finished your fast ?”’ 

** Why, he will come.” 

‘* Well; but if so strange a thing should hap- 
pen, as that he should not come, what would you 

ot” 

‘* Why, you may just as well ask me what if 
there was no Jesus Christ! But I have stayed here 
too long already ; 1 was going right away, but the 
captain told me I must have a passport, or the 
earthly powers would stop me; I want to go; 
make it out as quick as you can.” 

** You shall have it in an hour, friend.”’ 

** And L’}] pay for it now; what will it cost? 
I’ve got a little money left.’’ 

**Oh I don’t charge prophets anything for pass- 
ports, and I will get the governor and police and 
papal consul to visé your passport gratis, and you 
ean go on board the steamer Virgil this evening, 
and be off for Rome without delay.’’ 

** Well, then I "Il stay here till it comes.’’ 

So the prophet took off his cap, and put it on 
the floor by his side, and taking out a pocket Bible, 
turned to the prophecies, to read by himself. 

All this scene, thus far, seemed to me at the 
time, the most ridiculous I ever beheld; but when 
the first novelty had passed, and I saw the poor 
deluded man turn to the Bible, the blessed revela- 
tion of God, and con its sacred pages with that 
intense gaze, with which no man looks but an hon- 
est man, it was by far the saddest sight I ever wit- 
nessed. I thought of his friends, and their entrea- 
ties that he would stay at his home in the beautiful 
town of his birth, and pass his days peacefully ; 
I thought of the care that had worn him thinner 
than a shadow, in pursuit of a shade, and of the 
disappointment that awaited him when he reached 
the holy spot, where the Saviour of men died, and 
on which I doubt no more than he, that he will 
stand again at his second coming, while I sat 
gazing at the poor victim of delusion before me, 
and heard the involuntary sigh that now and then 
came from his restless spirit, ] felt a sadness which 
I cannot describe ; I could have wept over the 
man, but I could not smile at him again. I made 
out his passport, sent it to be signed by the proper 
authorities, and then went with him to the steam- 
boat office, saw him on board the steamer, which 
was just weighing her anchor for old Rome. I 
have heard nothing from him since. He had 
money enough to take him to Jerusalem, as he was 
willing to undergo any privation. Tis health was 
declining evidently—he was wasting away like a 
man with the consumption; his life was being 
burnt out of his heart by a slow fire. Before now 
he has probably reached Jerusalem, and not un- 
likely he has died of hunger and disappointment, 
without the gate of the Holy City, where the dogs 
have eaten his flesh, and the vultures of heaven 
have pecked his bones. 


ON HIS WAY. 





One of the lieutenants in the stranger's legion 
which is generally composed of Italian and Polish 
refugees, is a son of Thomas Moore, the poet, 
formerly in a British regiment. He became dissi- 
pated, sold his commission, and, his father refusing 
to supply him with money, escaped here from his 
creditors. One of the deputies, with whom he was 
acquainted, mentioned the fact to the king, who 
procured him the above mentioned lieutenancy, and 
he has since conducted himself in the most exem- 
plary manner. 































































From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE COMMON LODGING-HOUSE. 


Tue common lodging-house, as the reader is no 
doubt aware, is a house of accommodation for all 
classes, no matter what may be their appearance 
or character, provided they can produce when 
required the necessary quantity of coins. In every 
considerable village in the kingdom there is a dom- 
icile called the Beggars’ House; and in every 
town, fewer such houses or more, according to its 
size or population. In London there are hundreds 
of such, from that which suits the poor tenant of a 
room or cellar, with its two or three shake-down- 
beds upon the floor, to the more substantial hold- 
ing of the landlord, with his ten or twenty up to 
two or three hundred beds. In one or other of 
these the houseless wanderer may find shelter, pro- 
vided he pay from a penny to sixpence a night; 
sleeping, according to the rate of his payments, on 
iron, or wood, or straw, or ina hammock. If he 
be the penny a night lodger, he will have no softer 
resting-place than the floor. ‘This common lodg- 
ing-house business is a thriving trade; very little 
capital is required to carry it on. An old house 
will do in any back street or filthy lane; indeed, 
the more wretched the neighborhood the better. 
Old bedsteads and bed-clothes of the coarsest 
description, with a few forms and a table for the 
kitchen, are nearly all that is required for the con- 
cern. ‘The front room, or what is usually termed 
the parlor, is generally fitted up into a shop; or, 
when this is not the case, there is always some 
accommodating neighbor at hand who has for sale 
bacon, butter, cheese, bread, tea, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, potatoes, red and salt herrings, smuggled 
liquors, and table-beer. Some add the savory pro- 
fession of the cook to that of the huckster, and dish 
up alittle roast and boiled beef, mutton, pork, veg- 
etables, &c. The whole of these viands, the rea- 
der may be assured, are of very moderate quality. 
They are retailed to the lodgers at profitable prices 
and in the smallest saleable quantities, so that for 
the trifling sum of one penny the poor epicure may 
gratify his palate with a taste of beef, mutton, 
and other luxuries. Very little credit is given in 
those places, and that only to those who are well 
known; they who do not happen to possess this 
advantage are often compelled to take the handker- 
chiefs from their necks, the coats and even the 
shirts off their backs, and to give them to the 
cautious housekeeper, before they can procure a 
night’s lodging or a morsel of food. Indeed, in 
the country it 1s a common thing, when a traveller 
(which is the appellation by which the alms-seek- 
ing gentry designate themselves) seeks for a night's 
lodging, fur the landlord to refuse admittance 
unless the applicant carry a bundle, which is 
looked upon as a kind of guarantee that he may be 
trusted should he not have the * desirable”’ in his 
pocket. 

It may naturally be supposed, that where there 
are such small outlays and such large returns good 
round sums must be produced ; indeed, there are 
few who commence this kind of business but earn 
for themselves a speedy independency. Many 
whom I could mention have accumulated such 
enormous fortunes by the encouragement of va- 
grancy, that they are now the proprietors of valua- 
ble houses, in one or other of which they reside, 
while they continue to conduct their original estab- 
lishments in the rest. The servants that are kept 
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in such houses are generally male, men being con- 
sidered better adapted to preserve peace and quiet- 
ness than women. It is customary with lodgers 
who have anything of value to deposit it with the 
landlord, and, in most cases, it is returned with 
safety. There are some whose character stands 
so high for honesty, that twenty pounds and 
upwards may be intrusted to them; while with 
others it would be best to trust nothing, for they 
are thieves and robbers, and often join with ruffians 
to get up a row during the night in order to plun- 
der their lodgers. It is not to be supposed that in 
such establishments the Jaws of decency, as they 
concern the sexes, are much observed; and they 
are universally filthy. But enough of this. Let 
us rather enter at once amongst those strange 
scenes, and endeavor to give the reader a correct 
view of one of them. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that I put myself 
in order, and had just reached St. George’s, in the 
borough, as the clock struck five. Opposite to 
that sacred edifice, and at the end of a narrow, 
dirty street leading into the main one, were stand- 
ing some half-dozen fellows in flannel-jackets and 
other vestments, indicating that the class to which 
they belonged was that of laborers. On one side 
of this group sat an old woman with fruit, and on 
the other a middle-aged female, with that true 
Hibernian feature—the scowl, and retailing com- 
modities of a similar description. As | looked for 
the name I could just discern on the wall, in small 
letters, Tue Mint. Proceeding along the street, 
oysters, green-groceries, and huckstery goods, 
lined the doors and windows of a few dark, low- 
roofed shops on each side of the way, set off by 
that very necessary convenience, a gutter, which 
contributed to carry off the superabundant mois- 
ture as it crept between oyster-shells, turnip-tops, 
and various other matters. Women and children 
might be seen sitting or gossiping on the sills—a 
sure sign of a low neighborhood. The open door 
of a licensed victualler was not long in making its 
appearance ; nor was it without a neighbor, another 
retailer of malt; both pretty well filled with 
comers-in and goers-out. The bustle, such as it 
was, now ceased, and the street widened a little, 
presenting a number of old furniture and petty 
chandlers’-shops. Here all was dull, dirty, and 
quiet. A stout, bucanier-like fellow, in a tight, 
light-colored worsted-shirt and canvass-trousers, 
was coming crouching along with his bare feet, 
followed by a man upon crutches, both walking 
steadily in the direction of Barclay and Perkins. 
A singularly-looking house next arrested our atten- 
tion, which was painted red, with a large board 
raised to the centre, and daubed with the same 
color, upon which were written, in Jarge white 
letters, ** The Travellers’ Rest, No. 18. Stephen- 
son. The Red House. Good accommodations for 
Travellers.”’ The parlor, or low front room, 
looked as if it had been a shop, having two large 
bow-windows, one of which was nearly closed 
with shutters, and the other partly so. ‘Three or 
four half-naked, squalid-looking wretches were 
leaning against the entrance. | gave an involun- 
tary shudder, for the place smelled of bones and 
rags, and all about the door had the stench of rot- 
tenness. 

** Does Mrs. Belch live here?’’ I inquired. 

‘** No, higher up,”’ was the answer. 

‘Thank God!’’ I mentally ejaculated, and 
moved on; and higher up, sure enough, stood 
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another group of ragged gentry, whiling away 
their time with the sweets of Virginia, and quietly 
inhaling the evening air. 

On one side of these men was a shop, to which 
I was directed by anod. There was nothing pecu- 
liar that I could perceive about this place. It was 
a small chandler’s shop, with two windows. In 
the one were placed a few eatables for show, and 
the other was screened off by a scanty curtain. 
On entering, the shop assumed a more marked-like 
character. One half was partitioned, wy mane § 
for private use ; and the other left open for busi- 
ness, as if the owner had already accumulated so 
much as to be quite indifferent to trade, and only 
kept a few articles to pass away the time, or 
accommodate some old, particular customers. That 
which was set apart for traffic exhibited the cadg- 
ing-shop to perfection. Quartern loaves cut into 
pennyworths, (poverty being a keen bargainer,) 
and piled one upon the other; penny and half- 
pennyworths of tea, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, 
were all packed in paper, and lying in separate 
heaps; a large dish filled with the cuttings of ran- 
cid bacon, another with pieces of cheese, and a 
third with the scrapings of butter, were placed 
upon the counter; and in a corner on the floor 
were standing some half-dozen bottles of that deli- 
cious wash called table-beer, their sides all laving 
again with the foaming liquid. But, notwithstand- 
ing those preparations for the starving, let it not be 
supposed that there was any lack of eatables that 
were worth eating. Ona shelf or two in the cen- 


tre of the shop were a few choice pieces of ham, a | 


half-side of bacon, rolls of butter that might have 
graced the Mansion House for breakfast, with half 
and quarter cheeses from the best cheese counties 
in the kingdom, not forgetting that very necessary 
relish for acadger’s breakfast, a red herring. And 
all were temptingly arranged for those who might 





be pleased to term themselves lucky (namely, gents 
who depend upon chance, and find a purse or a flat 
thrown unexpectedly in their way.) By this time | 
the landlady had made her appearance, and was | 
favoring me with so penetrating a glance that it 
convinced me she was a practical reader of that | 
index of the mind, the face. After the usual | 
inquiries and answers, an elderly female was| 
desired to show me down stairs. I was accord-| 
ingly ushered through the parlor, a small room | 
behind the shop, most curiously furnished. The 
walls were literally lined with pictures, for the 
most part small oil paintings. ‘Two, however, | 
were exceptions, being full-sized portraits. One| 
represented the late John Belch, arrayed in a) 
fashion which nature certainly never intended him | 
to put on, for he looked as if he had just blud- 
= a gentleman and then dressed himself in 
is clothes ; the other was, of course, designed for 
spouse, and a real dowdy it was, neither true nor 
flattering. The mantelpiece was loaded with 
yore shells and other marine specimens. Two 
old-fashioned corner cupboards, with their doors 
thrown open, fronted each other by the fire, dis- 
playing a rich store of china. A comfortable car- 
pet was spread upon the floor; the hearth, too, 
had its rug. Chairs and tables were crowded 
together, evincing that the owner was more solic- 
itous for a show of abundance than good taste. 
** Now here,’’ thought I, ‘‘ must be the room 
where the artist, half gentleman and whole vaga- 
bond, creeps in of a morning to blarney the good 
hostess about gentility and all that; where poor 
Jack, after squandering away his all, offers his 
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last relic from the South Seas to be allowed to 
stay till he gets another ship; where the honest 
trader from Bordeaux, with his red nightcap and 
long boots, saunters in of an evening, well knowing 
that Mother Belch is a woman who blabs no tales ; 
where she receives all the tittle-tattle of the place 
—in short, the sanctum sanctorum of the lady of 
the den.” 

Through this room I was led into another, in the 
side of which was a door, into which I was desired 
to enter, and to take care, for there was a flight of 
stairs,—a caution that was absolutely necessary. 
as I found after I had descended with aslide. Then 
opened a scene out before me that certainly had 
something of the appearance of a den, namely, a 
long, low, narrow, under-ground kitchen. At one 
end were two small windows, each defended by a 
wire grate, the tops of which, just peeping upon 
the pavement of the front street, allowed the light 
to struggle in between walls of immense thickness. 
The apertures, or window-seats, were deep or 
wide, and underneath was fixed to the wall a seat. 
The whole had much the appearance of the in- 
side of the cabin-window of a ship. At the other 
end was a large trap-door, which was raised dur- 
ing the day for the benefit of light and air, and 
which served as an excellent retreat from the police 
when occasion required, access being had up and 
down by a broad brick staircase edged with wood. 
On one side of this professional convenience were 
two large, flat-bellied water-butts, their tops reach- 
ing to the very roof; whilst the drop-dropping be- 
low kept the dust in a pretty moist state. Close to 
these capacious reservoirs was a plate-rack, with 
a tolerable display of broken dishes. Next to this 
was a leaden sink, serving the double purpose of 
seullery and washhand-stand ; and above, opening 
by a door, was the dusthole, a place extremely 
handy for slops and dirt. A seat here ran along 
the wall, joining the one below the window, and 
from which nearly to the roof the wall was wain- 
scoted, the top forming a kind of ledge, on part 
of which was ranged a row of common tin teapots ; 
on the other were wooden lockers, the repositories 
of the lodgers’ broken victuals. Opposite was a 
door near the window leading into another room, 
which was usually denominated the parlor. On 
this side blazed two large fires, each having a com- 
plete kitchen-range, with a boiler full of water that 
turned by a cock for the lodgers’ use; and in the 
corner bellied out a huge copper, surrounded by 
fryingpans, saucepans, and iron pots of various 
sizes. A table, reaching well-nigh from one end 
of the kitchen to the other, was supported by five 
wooden posts rising through the centre to the roof, 
and placed at equal distances from each other, and 
upon these were hung common tin Jamps, the 
whole being flanked by forms. At this board the 
street solicitor might sit and feast without any fear 
of dirtying the floor with the crumbs that might 
fall from the table ; for that, I remember, was of a 
good serviceable color, the materials being of brick. 

1 glided in as unobtrusively as possible, and 
when I state that there were 108 lodgers in the 
house, it may be supposed there were a few singu- 
lar characters amongst them. At the bottom of 
the table, opposite to each other, sat two seamen, 
one in his shirt-sleeves and woollen nighteap, mend- 
ing a pair of old canvass trousers, and stitching 
away with his long nautical needle. The other a 
sunburnt, lounging-lcoking fellow, in a red flannel 
shirt and trousers, was resting on his elbows, 
drawling out a sea tale ; and, as I moved by, I 
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could distinctly hear the words, ‘‘ Philadelphia 
and New York.’’ At the fire near the window 
stood a tall, athletic young man, in a velvet jacket 
with large white ivory buttons, a red velvet waist- 
coat with two rows of small buttons of the same 
kind, short, wide trousers, and ankle-boots. His 
waistcoat was loosely buttoned, so as to display 
part of his shirt, and his black silk handkerchief 
was slung about his neck in the nautical style. His 
black hair hung on each side of his face in ringlets, 
and on his head was slouched on one side most 
conspicuously a broad-brimmed hat. He was evi- 
dently a buck in his way, and somewhat of a gal- 
Jant, too, as, with his elbow on the mantelpiece 
and one leg lounging over the other, he kept puff, 
puffing away at a short, black pipe, ‘‘ having a 
word,”’ as he termed it, with a woman who was 
frying sausages. Close beside this specimen of 
low dandyism sat a gigantic, surly-looking ruffian 
about forty, with a red nighteap on, but otherwise 
dressed as he was, only not so gaudily. He sat 
scowling before the fire, his legs stretched out, and 
one crossed over the other, squirting every now 
and then a torrent of tobacco-jyice below the bars ; 
the quid in his cheek by no means diminishing the 
grimness of his smile, as he cast up his eyes at his 
neighbor with a look that savored strongly of the 
green-eyed monster. They were both navigators, 
and of the true Lancashire breed. 

Round that corner of the table which stood be- 
low the window were gathered together a very 
characteristic group,—a nice variety of thief, cadg- 
er, and poacher. ‘The first was a slight-made man, 
with flat, though Jewish features and complexion. 
He had on an old great brown coat, that was by 
far too large. It was left open in front, display- 
ing neither shirt nor neckerchief ; and an old hat, 
beaten in at the front, was drawn, in the thieves’ 
fashion, over his brow. He had a smile on his 
features—I have seen just such another on that 
drooping machine which is at times seen beside 
St. Stephen's. The next was avery sinister-look- 
ing fellow in a flannel-jacket—he was by far too 
civil-looking ; and, as I approached, gave me such 
a look that I instinctively put my hands to my pock- 
ets, although there was nothing in them. At the 
corner of the table sat a large sinewy man, with 
high cheek-bones, and a nose big and hard enough 
to split a mill on. He was very well dressed ac- 
cording to his trade—a tattered shirt, an old waist- 
coat, and canvass trousers. He was thumping on 
the table about his merits as a patterer, (a caller,) 
with a fist by far too formidable to admit of any 
dispute. On the other side, stretched on a form 
against the wall, was a very pretty specimen of 
our bold peasantry—our country’s pride—in a 
smock-frock and a white kind of skull-cap. He 
was lying on his side, resting his head on his hand, 
with his cap covering part of his head and face; 
one eye, however, was left to twinkle beneath, and 
leer about with a very knowing look; and al- 
together he looked very like a yokell, who under- 
stood something else besides whistling ‘‘ Ge-ho!’’ 
By his side sat another brother of the clod, his 
arms folded on the table, and his head buried be- 
tween them giving evident indications that he was 





in the arms of the sleepy god. 

Turning round I stepped into the parlor, where | 
just such another scene presented itself. The 
room was of equal breadth, and nearly the same 
length as the kitchen ; and, being more scanty of | 
furniture, had the appearance of being wider. It | 
was now dull and gloomy, lighted up with only! 


three small lights. Ata table at the upper end of 
the room stood two slightly-made, half-starved 
looking young men, in dark tattered clothes and 
old torn Oy on which, in the front of each, was 
stuck a placard, with ‘* Murder,”’ printed in large 
letters, as the head-line. They were silently ar- 
ranging a heap of seeeemey papers, by the dim 
light of a halfpenny candle. At the other end of 
the room sat a short but rather respectably dressed 
man in black. A small ink-bottle was on the table, 
with three or four pens stuck in it, and his hat was 
so drawn on as to screen his eyes from an old dull- 
burning japanned lamp, that was on the table be- 
fore him. There was some character about this 
man. His nose was aquiline, or, to speak more 
correctly, if less elegantly, hooked. His eyes, 
which were small, twinkled on each side, as if 
they were more accustomed to look to the right 
and to the left than straightforward. He looked 
as if he had been a lawyer's clerk, who had been 
by far too cunning to be honest. Opposite to this 
studious gentleman sat a large bald-headed old man, 
coughing and spitting, and apparently much trou- 
bled with a shertness of breath. He was tying 
matches up into bundles from an immense heap 
that was lying before him, with a candle stuck in 
the centre. He was assisted by an individual who 
certainly had the appearance of being brought up 
to that trade, or something very like it. He was 
a stout young fellow, with a shock head of red hair, 
so matted together by time and sloth as to bid defi- 
ance to anything like a comb. His forehead was 
low and receding ; and he had small grey eyes, 
which had the sleepy, sulky, thievish look of a tin- 
ker’s dog. His nese was broad and snubby, the 
upper part of which was beaten flat to the face ; 
and, from the dent-like mark on the left side, it ap- 
peared as if it had been done by a right-hander. 
His chin of Jate had certainly not been much trou- 
bled with the razor, and his skin was smoked and 
dried as if he had soldered pots and pans night and 
day fora month. His hat, which was beaten into 
all and every shape, was drawn a little over his 
brow, and the rest of his garments of a eut that 
would not have been exhibited by the scientific 
Walker. In short, he was an individual that 
would have appeared to great advantage looking 
over a hedge on Finchley, Hounslow, or any other 
breezy heath or common with a bit of a thorn, aii- 
as bludgeon, in his hand; or sauntering about a 
village on the outskirts of the town, peering into a 
farm-yard, just within the scent of a hen-roost, with 
a four-footed follower, half terrier and half fox, 
cowering knowingly at his heels ; a wooden bud- 
get slung at his back, with a choice assortment of 
old nails, old files, and old hammers ; a bellows in 
one hand withoui a pipe, and in the other a piece 
of crooked iron, at the end of which might dangle 
a portable fire, puffing, and reeking, and sending 
forth a column of smoke that should curl and whirl 
about his face, and harmonize delightfully to the 
ery of ** Kettles to mend—pots and pans !”’ 

Lodger after lodger now came dropping in ; and 
every one who had the means was not Jong in sat- 
isfying hisappetite. They hastened to make their 
tea or coffee, frying their bacon, or broiling their 
herring ; and when done, they would move each io 
his seat, placing a tea or coflee-pot on the table— 
a cup and saucer with the niceties on one side and 
the bread on the other ; then sit down, and, with- 
out doffing their castors, fall-to with an appetite 
that required no farther relish. 

There were some heavy complaints about the 
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,oss of property ; some had Jost one thing, and some 
another. One surly, carter-looking fellow, who 
was frying sausages, declared ** That this house 
heat all the houses he had ever been in for prig- 
ging. There was no farther back than this very 
morning, he had hung up his shirt to dry, and had 
not turned his back five minutes before it was gone, 


and not a soul knew anything about it: but he had | 


a good guess who took it. But by ——”’ (and 
here he used some strong language,) ‘‘ the man 
had better keep out of my way !”’ 

The kitchen was by this time getting crowded, 
and the lodgers, as they satisfied their wants, would 
light their pipes and saunter up and down the 
rooms, out of one into the other, joining the various 
groups, and observing or listenmg to what was 
going on. With one party it was— 

‘* Where is old Thomas now!”’ 

** Oh, he’s at Brixton !”’ 

‘* What! at Brixton yet?” 

*¢ Yes, he’s had six months this time !”’ 

‘Six months! that’s along time for an old man 
to be on the mill!" 

Another party were talking about Birmingham 
and Manchester. 

‘* Have you ever been at Wellingborough in 
Leicestershire ?’’ asked one. 

‘‘In Northamptonshire, you mean,’ was the 
reply. Yes, and a pretty little town it is, but 
nothing doing.”’ 

‘“*T’ve just been down the Liverpool road there,”’ 
cries another ; ‘‘ but Yorkshire ’s the place for me. 
I'll be bound if a man’s beat he ’!] get a lift better 
there than in any county in the kingdom.” 

I entered into conversation with two or three, 
inquiring as delicately as I could what they were 
and what they had been; and, of course, giving 
them such information about myself in return as I 
pleased. The first was a thin middle-sized man, 
about fifty, curiously robed in tatters. He had 
served in the army in the East and West Indies ; 
had been with Wellington in Spain, and in America 
in the late war, and was afterwards discharged in 
Treland with a pension. He had given up his pen- 
sion for four years’ pay, and had gone over to 
Canada to settle ; but, feeling the curse of Cain 
still upon him, had returned to his own country, 
and narrowly escaped shipwreck on the Goodwin. 
He was now supporting himself by going about the 


streets gathering pence, and was in the daily ex- | 


pectation of getting his pension renewed. The 
other was a short, square-built man, of the same 
age, with an apron wrapped about him. He was 
a joiner, but had served in the navy ; had been with 
Cochrane in South America, and was discharged 
from his service with £200 or £300; and, like a 
true ne’er-do-weel, had spent every farthing, and 
being on the spree, as he termed it, had sold his 
tools into the bargain. He had been tramping the 
country for two or three years, could get plenty of 
work, but had no tools to work with, (journeymen 
joiners have to find their own tools,) and was now 
subsisting upon what he could get from the trade 
and from other people, as a distressed tradesman. 
The third was a cripple, though a young man. 
He had apparently done good service for the Queen 
of Spain, having left both his legs and knees at St. 
Sebastian, and for which he was now in the full 
enjoyment of sixpence a day. He had, however, 
a good passport from door to door, provided he 
could only get so far. 

With these, then, I contrived to while away the 
evening till past eleven. I found them all very 
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frank, tolerably civil, and more intelligent than is 
generally supposed, but by no means inclined to 
talk of hair-breadth escapes. The story of their 
lives was not given with the garrulity of veterans 
who like to shoulder their crutches and show how 
fields are won, but drawn from them by questions 
cautiously, or rather artfully put. These houses, 
in faet, are not the places for a man to take up the 
itrade of Othello; he mixes with too many who 
| have seen and experienced as much and, perhaps, 
more than himself. Here are no Desdemonas to 
listen to tales by flood and field, unless he could 
supply his hearers well with gin and plenty of 
half and-half. Indeed they have been taught, and 
that pretty dearly, that the honors awarded to 
‘** neck-or-nothing doings’? are not intended for 
them, and that of the more solid rewards, as beef 
and pudding, very little comes to their share. 
They look upon themselves as having been used 
like brute beasts, as they term it, where their 
streneth and courage had been brought to the field, 
and that now in their old age they find they are 
left with little more than wounds and putrefying 
sores. It matters not whether their misfortunes 
have arisen from their own misconduct, or the in- 
terested motives of others ; these are their thoughts, 
and such is their situation. Worn out with pov- 
erty and want, unaided even by the buoyancy of 
youth or the cheering rays of hope, they drag 
themselves on from day to day, without being able 
to raise one thought beyond to-morrow. They ap- 
pear sick ; and, if we may be allowed to use such 
an expression, ** almost surfeited with life.’’ It is, 
therefore, no wonder that they turn a dull ear to 
that which most men delight to hear—the history 
of themselves; or when luck has thrown a few 
;pence in their way, that they are led as it were 
instinetively to the gin shop, there to raise their 
flagged spirits to their proper level ; or, as is their 
wonted custom, to deaden their feelings with their 
almost constant but pernicious companion, the 
pipe. 

The only thing worth noticing during the re- 
mainder of the evening was a subscription raised 
for an old man, who lay on his death-bed up stairs. 
|The proposer was a tall, powerful young man, of 
the name of Jack Barker, a regular cadger. He 
| stood in the middle of the floor, and made a bit of 
ja speech on the occasion. He said that they all 
| knew poor old Walker, and that he had been con- 
| fined to his bed for nearly six weeks. He had seen 
|him the other day, and had carried him up a basin 
of broth. The poor fellow, he said, had pined 
away toaskeleton. Hisarms, (here he attempted 
ito describe the arm by his own wrist, but that com- 
parison not answering,) he said, were actually like 
‘alittle child's. In fact the poor fellow was dying, 
and would never rise out of his bed more. He re- 
| minded them that poor old Harry had always been 
(a trump, and that it was a sore thing for a man to 
ibe on his death-bed in a lodging-house without any 
money or asoul to look nigh to comfort or assist 
him, and what was his case now might be theirs 
some time ; he, therefore, proposed that a subserip- 
tion be raised, and that every one give just what he 
could afford. (Applause.) The landlady stepping 
in at this moment, the orator exclaimed, ‘* Here 
comes Mrs. Belch, and I’m sure she ‘ll give some- 
thing.”” The landlady assented, but at the same 
time informed them that she had allowed the old 
man to remain with her these last three weeks 
without paying a farthing of rent. This was ad- 
mitted by several to be very true, and a murmur 
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of applause was awarded her. The orator then| 
went round with his hat, and gathered as much as) 
half-a-crown, much to the gratification of all pres- | 
ent, and no doubt equally so to the poor sufferer. 

The bawlers of papers were now coming in by 
= for they generally do business in partnership. | 

3efore taking any refreshment, they usually settle | 

the proceeds of the day. One would examine the 
papers, while the other counted over the pence. 
One poor fellow, who apparently did business for | 
himself, came towards the fire smiling and rubbing 
his hands, as if luck and he had lately met. 

** Have you sold all out?’ inquired a man. 

** All!’? was the reply —*‘ clean out; the one in 
my hat, too!’? Then stooping down and lighting 
his cutty, went puffing away to where the frying- 
pans hung, took down one, examined it, then 
popped in two nice slices of ham, eut down half a 
dozen slices of bread, and placed them alongside of 
the ham, all the while puffing away with the self- 
satisfied air of a man who had done well. 

It was now nearly twelve, the fires were almost 
out, and most of the lodgers gone to bed. ‘The 
under-deputy was washing and scrubbing the kiteh- 
en-table. The landlady was going about first to 
one and then another, checking those who were 
coming in rather bounceable from having made too 
many calls on the road, and advising others to go 
to bed. As there appeared to be nothing more 
worthy of observation, I likewise intimated a desire 
to go up stairs, when a low blackguard looking 
fellow, whom I found afterwards to be the under- 
deputy, with his shirt-sleeves tucked up and his 
hat slouched over his eyes, requested a stranger 
and Itocome on. Inaback room behind the shop, 
this paragon of a bed-groom selected from a bowl 
filled with pieces of farthing candles the fag-end of 
one of those illuminators, placed it in a candlestick, 
or rather a candle-holder, a piece of tin about the 
size of a half-crown, with a bit of the same metal 
in the centre, of the form of a tube, and of just 
sufficient size to hold so respectable a piece of tal- 
low. With this magnificent taper we were ushered 
up a winding stairease ; which, from the breadth 
of the banister, and a certain creak the stairs made 
at every step, spoke both of age and debility. 
From one landing we were led to another, until the 
roof gave notice that we could go no farther. A 
door that hung upon its hinges was pushed open— 
it had no other fastening, bolts and bars being of 
no use here. ‘The room, or rather attic, was low, 
and, though of a moderate length and breadth, 
contained no fewer than five stump-bedsteads, with 
clothes of a clean but coarse description, two on 
one side and three on the other, so crowded to- 
gether as just to leave room for a man to squeeze 
himself up between them. ‘There was no fire- 
place, and the room having apparently been newly 
whitewashed, it felt to us both cold and damp. 
The windows did not add much to the comfort of 
the place, being composed of square Jeaden-framed 
panes of a diminutive size, with others of more 
modern dimensions, cased in wood, so patched and 
mixed together as to leave it almost impossible to 
say which had been the original. Yet, notwith- 
standing the pains which had been taken by the 
mender, there was yet room enough left for the 
wind and rain to find their way through. The 
person assigned to be my fellow-lodger for the 
night was a little man, past the middle life, and 
meanly clad, but who bore the air of decency as 
well as poverty. He was exceedingly civil and 





communicative. Misfortune beats out all reserve, 


and, when we have had proofs that we are in her 
power, renders us at once humble and docile. 
**This lodging-house keeping,’’ I observed, 


| * must be a good trade.”’ 


**Oh, yes, sir!’’ he said; ‘* they must make a 
vast deal of money.” 

‘** Have you been jong here!’’ I asked. 

** No, sir, this is my first night; I was all last 
week in a sailors’ house in Ratcliffe Highway, and 
have this week been for the most part in Went- 
worth Street and the Commercial Road. One gets 
knocked abbut, you see, sir; first to one place and 
then to another. Ah, sir, | was very differently 
situated once! My father, sir, was an anchor- 
smith, and in a very large way to do. [I little 
thought then that I would have to come to such a 
place as this; but hedied. He left £4000 though, 
and we ought to have done better; but I do not 
know how it was, everything seemed to go wrong 
—one loss came upon another. My mother died, 
too. She was a very clever woman ; and since 
then I think I have never known a home.”’ 

Here he had slipped off his clothes as unob- 
served as possible, and laid them on the bed with 
some attention to their defects; then creeping in, 
said, ‘* ‘That it was very cold, and that really a 
man now at night needed all the covering he could 
get.” 

I resumed the conversation by observing, ‘* he 
would be some trade—his father’s, perhaps ?”’ 

** No, sir,’ he said. ‘‘My father was a big, 
strong man; but you may see that I was never fit 
for such heavy work.”’ 

** Well, but could you not have got a clerk’s sit- 
uation?” 

**Why, I do not know, sir. I was promised 
something of that sort, and was sent from place to 
place until my clothes were almost worn out ; and 
you know people do not like you to call upon them 
when you are shabby. It won't do, sir. For my 
part, 1 was content to do anything to earn a bit of 
bread ; but really there is no getting work now-a- 
days. I have just had one day’s work this week, 
and that was to-day, at the Docks. I had to hang 
about till half-past ten before I got my money ; and 
what was it when I did get it '—two shillings! 
Bless you, I had had nothing, I might say, all day. 
I then got a pennyworth of bread, a pennyworth 
of cheese, and a half- pint of beer at the house over 
the way; and there was threepence to lay down 
for my bed. Now, I will just leave you to judge 
what there is left, and to-morrow to get over, too ; 
and God knows when I'l] get another job.” 

** Ay,” observed a coal-heaver, who was getting 
into the next bed, ‘* it isa small matter, and a hard 
lookout for a poor man.” 

** Yes,”’ said the little man, ** it is a smal] mat- 
ter; yet, small as it is, how thankful one feels for 
it! I have seen the time when it would have taken 
a week to unload one of our West India ships, and 
now it takes little more thanaday! I tell you 
what it is, it is all this machinery. Machinery is 
the ruin of this country.” 

** You say very right.’”” These were the words 
of a man coming in at the door with another. 
** For by and by, I think, there will be work for 
neither horse nor man.”’ 

A fact that appeared so Jamentably true, that 
they all consented to it with a feeling that was 
truly painful to hear. 

The two lodgers who came in last now prepared 
to go to bed. One, whose head and shoulders 
seemed more bent with labor and weakness than 
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old age, occupied himself with tucking in his bed, | tattered clothes, their hats cocked a little, and their 
and making it as comfortable as such a bed could | aprons hanging over their sides ; before each was 
be made beneath such a window ; while the other, | a coffee pot, a cup and saucer, with a pennyworth 
a tall old man, whom I have seen giving away bills | of bread, a little butter, and a little sugar, in sep- 
in Tottenham Court Road, but whose appearance | arate papers. Beside these stood a sickly young 
now strongly reminded me of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Last | man, with a tin tea-pot in his hand, and a bundle 
Age’’—* the slippered pantaloon,”’ busied himself | of Penny Satirists under his arm. He was mis- 
in a similar way. erably clad, with an old red comforter about his 

They were now all in bed, and nothing was heard | neck ; he was standing before the fire, which was 
save a shower of rain, that ever and anon pattered | covered with kettles, boilers, and pans, waiting for 
against the window, when the door was once more | his turn at the tap, and looking like penury itself. 
pushed open, and another wanderer of the night | It was not so, however, with his neighbor, a well- 


made his appearance. He sat down upon the bed, 
and for awhile appeared to be absorbed in thought. 
I observed to him that it was a wet night— 

““ Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ he knew that. He had just 
caught the shower in coming from Marylebone.”’ 

** Marylebone ! why, that is surely a long way ?”’ 

“‘ Yes,”’ he said, ‘* it was a long way ; but he 
would mind the way very little if he had only got 
anything to do for going.” 

He then began to put off his clothes, exhibiting 
as he laid them aside sad signs of want. He was 
a man past the middle life; and, if I may use the 
expression, had a solitary look. After disposing 
of his wretched garments he quietly crept into bed. 
A little while after I heard him breathing very 
hard, or, what I strongly suspected, blowing his 
breath upon his fingers, gathering warmth by all 
the means that poverty had left him to employ. 

What a cold and an inhospitable place was here ! 
six or seven human beings collected by chance ; all 
strangers, and all in want, and each too much ab- 
sorbed with his own cares to be able to assist, or 
even to sympathize, with his neighbor. They were 
all past the meridian of life, and each, no doubt, 
could tell his own tale ; but what could they get 
by that, save contempt? Poor wretches! for if to 
be poor and miserable constitutes a wretch, they 
certainly deserved that name. ‘They slept on, one 
snoring after another ; not the noisy, distorted snore 
of drunkenness, but the quiet and sober breathing 
of misery. None moved save one—the man who 
last came in; he raised his head and Jooked towards 
the window, and seeing no light, crept down again, 
and huddled himself over, as if to thank God it 
was not yet morning, and that he could yet enjoy 
a few more hours’ oblivion before he should awaken 
to hunger and to wretchedness. 

On going down in the morning, the kitchen pre- 
sented as fine a picture of a breakfast-scene on a 
Sunday morning in a cadging-house as could well 
be imagined. ‘The trap-door was lifted up, which 
left that part of the kitchen almost open, while the 
steam from the copper (which was all in readiness 
for the Sunday dinner) was struggling in clouds 
with the wind coming in at the door, and was now 
and then borne back with the small drizzling rain 
of a raw, foggy, February morning ; causing the 
water-butts, plate-racks, sink, and the dust-hole 
filled with bones and whitened sheep’s skulls, to 
have, if possible, a damper and more uncomforta- 
ble appearance than usual. Below the trap-door 
stood the very gentleman-like waiter who con- 
ducted us to our bed last night, in his shirt-sleeves 
and hat slouched over his ears, looking as low and 
as blackguard as ever. He was stirring the con- 
tents of the copper with a long wooden-handled 
fork, sending forth cloud upon cloud of steam, 
which waved to and fro about the stairs. At this 
end of the form sat a young woman, rocking and 
hushing a child, who was squalling and shivering 
with cold. Close to her were two men in dark, 


| set, well-fed man, with his hat set smartly on his 
| head, and a large wrapper of Weekly Chronicles 
| under his arm, that indicated he was a man of cap- 
lital as well as business. He was stooping, or 
rather squatted before the fire, holding a large 
slice of ham at the end of a long fork, and toasting 
it with the air of one who had had full as much 
/custom that morning as he had expected. On the 
| other side of the table stood a young woman, clean 
}and smart, but with much of the street-raking look 
(of a night-walker. She was the wife of an old 
| fellow, a brush and broom hawker, who, whatever 
ihe might be considered out of doors, was looked 
upon as a man of substance here—one well to do 
in the world. Tle had just asked a friend to have 
ja bit of dinner with him; and his wife was now 
preparing a large dish of meat and potatoes for the 
oven—a task which seemed to give her no small 
| importance, both in her own eyes and those of the 
lookers-on. Behind her splashed and clattered 
| amongst the dishes the under-deputy, with a brass 
chain around his neck, and key suspended to it— 
the emblem of his office as locker-up. On one 
| side of the woman was a man washing his shirt, 
| and another giving himself what he termed a good 
wash, ah! ah!-ing in that hoarse voice so affected 
by tap-room puppies, and having a word with a 
small man with large, dark whiskers, sitting with 
his back to the table, his hat on one side, and a 
pipe in his mouth, mending an old boot. At every 
time he waxed his end you might read in his looks 
the clever fellow, as well as tramp and snob, 
Fronting each other not far off stood two men, the 
one an old sailor tying potatoes and pork in a‘net- 
bag, and the other a fair-haired, round faced, 
Cheshire-like man—a hawker of small wares— 
mixing suet and flour for a pudding ; next to them 
sat the two gigantic navigators, breakfasting on 
coffee out of a pan on the table, and cutting huge 
mouthfuls of cold pork and bread placed together. 
Opposite the fire was an old man, the very proto- 
type of the tinker I saw last night—in fact he was 
his sire, sulking and glooming as if he had just got 
his breakfast, or, which was more likely, had none 
to get. A little farther on was the model of a 
cadger partaking a sociable meal of bread, herring, 
and tea, with the over-civil-looking fellow in the 
flannel jacket ; and by them stood a surly carter, 
slicing onions and potatoes into a large iron pan on 
the table, and now and then putting in scraps of 
beef and mutton. At this end of the table was 
the Yankee sailor talking to one of the rifle brig- 
ade of the legion, who was thoughtfully whiffing 
out of a cutty.. On one side of the window sat a 
man reading a newspaper, and beside him stood a 
barber, shaving for a halfpenny a shave ; at the 
other end, perched cross-legged on the window- 
ledge, sat an old tailor, with spectacles on his 
nose, stitching at a nether garment; and between 
these, before a bit of leoking-glass stuck in the 
‘wall, stood another unfortunate being tormenting 
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himself with a razor—these sh ged tools 
being lent at a halfpenny a piece. Round the fire 
at this end of the room were gathered a ve 
ragged group, toasting and frying; these, wit 
some half-dozen more on the forms and underneath 
the window, their hats on and pipes in their 
mouths, completed the scene in the kitchen. 

On entering the parlor, I found that room simi- 
larly occupied. Both tables were crowded ; ever 
man and woman eating his own. In the middle 
of the room was a man cutting hair, and apparently 
doing considerable business. The seat against the 
wall was pretty well filled, and about a dozen or 








Newcastle sailor, and in appearance not a whit 
the better. He was arrayed in a loose great coat, 
rakishly out at the elbows, and his nether garment 
barely covered his nakedness ; his shoes, too, were 
exceedingly accommodating, displaying the toe 
as well as heel; and, as he said, ** could let in the 
water as well as out.’’ In this elegant dishabille 
the couple marched in; the woman first, and the 
man after, close at her heels, with downcast eyes. 
The coy damsel seated herself on a form, Joe did 
the same close behind her. She turned her back ; 
Joe only steered his face in the same direction, 
but with a look much like a shipwrecked mariner. 


so promenaded up and down the room, almost; The fair one rose and went to another form; the 
every one with a pipe in his mouth. There was, tar followed steadily in her wake. She again 
one thing that particularly attracted my notice,| turned her back ; Joe humbly seated himself be- 
and that was, that the lodgers who preferred the! hind her. The swain at last softly | pos his 
parlor to enjoy their meals in were in general of a hand on her arm, she pettishly dashed it aside. 
grade higher than those in the kitchen, they being | Joe felt sore, but by no means despaired ; for, 
for the most part of the lowest order of mechanics, | taking the cutty, (which was till then stuck in his 





or the better sort of vagrants; appearances here, | 
as well as elsewhere, claiming a kind of a tacit | 
right to the best accommodation. Amongst the | 
tapies that were canvassed by the various groups, 
politics were seldom introduced. Although there | 
were several in the room who had been in the ser- | 
vice of the Queen of Spain, Don Miguel, and in| 
our own army and navy, yet they neither spoke’ 
of naval nor military affairs ; and when any news | 
of the day was brought forward, all listened to it) 
with apathy, and rarely offered a remark. Fiating | 
and drinking, and the daily struggles of life, | 
seemed principally to occupy their attention. In| 
fact, though apparently idle, they were too much | 
individually employed to give themselves any con- | 
cern about the public. 

The morning was got over with breakfasting, | 
preparing dinners, sauntering up and down out of | 
one room into the other, and standing in groups 
at the door. As | was amusing myself by observ- 
ing what was going on, 1 noticed a board hung 
underneath one of the windows, with the word 
** Rules’? as the head-line. On going upI read 
the following :— 


** Rues. 

** Mrs. Belch, wishing to promote the comfort 
of her lodgers, hopes they will study the following 
rules :—First, to be out, and the kitchen to be 
cleaned, at eleven, and closed at twelve at night. 
Secondly, No washing afier twelve in the day. 
No smoking up stairs ; nor no gambling suffered. 
Mrs. Belch wishes to conduct her house orderly, 
and hopes there will no quarrels take place to dis- 
turb her lodgers. 

** Divine service is held here every Sunday 
afternoon at three o'clock; and those who feel 
disposed are desired to attend. 

**N. B. Mrs. Belch will not be answerable for 
anything, unless previously given into her own 
charge.” 


To note this on paper without attracting notice, 
I found would be impossible; I was, therefore, 
obliged to walk about, occasionally stealing a 
glance that I might be able to commit it to mem- 
ory. 

Two individuals, a man and a woman, afforded 
considerable amusement this morning by the sin- 
gularity of their behavior. ‘The woman, a perfect 
slattern, and to complete all, half drunk, or es the 
phrase is, “just getting round,” with her hair| 

artly hanging down her face; the man a well- 
see 4 character at this house, Joe Stott, the 





cheek,) and gently handing it round, placed it 
before her face. I had often heard of the Indian 
pipe of peace, but never before of the eadger’s pipe 
of love. The power of tobacco, however, was too 
much. She took the pipe, blew a cloud or two, 
and then handed it back over her shoulder without 
ever turning her head, or even deigning a word. 
It was all right. The lady rose, and went to the 
door, and Joe, as if on the wings of Mercury, fol- 
lowed. 

**Ay,”’ then whispered several, “‘Joe’s in 

ors.” 

f ** Ay, ay,”’ said the old deputy, ‘* I see how it 
is, poor Joe is clean gone. It’s all over with him. 
There ’s that man now, the soberest man in the 


house, and I "Il bet any money he ‘ll not be him- 


self this month to come.’’ And out he went, 
mumbling and grumbling about fools and women. 

Among the many eccentrics, I observed there 
was one whose peculiarity of appearance particu- 
larly attracted my attention. A journeyman- 
shaver—I suppose he had not been able to get a 
Sunday morning’s job: in appearance, he was as 
tall and as upright as a barber’s pole ; and had on 
a black surtout, threadbare, and rather out at the 
elbows. The covering of his nether parts was 
miserably deficient, but that he never saw, he car- 
ried his head so erect. A large blue stock was 
clasped round a neck as Jean and as scraggy as 


| Billy Pitt’s, with foppish features, and an immense 


mop of sandy hair arranged in the very acme of 
the fashion. In short, he was a Regent street 
man in caricature. His dialect, for he articulated 
certain sounds, was of the pure sister kingdom ; 
and his person smelt most villanously of soap, oil, 
and suds, with a strong breathing of gin diffused 
round the whole. This magnifico partook of tea, 
and toast, and cheese; and, shocking '—how 
could he approach the ladies’—actually ate an 
onion when done ; and, by way of giving a finish 
to the elegant refection, he drew forth from his 
pocket, nota cigar, but a cutty pipe ! 

At twelve o'clock the deputy, or cook, an- 
nounced that dinner was ready, and was poking in 
the copper with a long wooden-handled fork, and 
calling to the owners of the mess, as ‘* Harry 
Walker, your pork and tatoes.”” ‘ Joe Seott, 
your bacon and tatoes.’’ ‘ ‘Tom Smith, here ’s 
your pudding.” “ Ay, that’s all right. I wish 
it was only a beef-steak one.” ‘1 dare say.” 
** Murphy, your murphies, my boy. What have 
you got to day, Murphy? Bacon?” ‘* No, by 
my soul! nothing but a poor sodger’’ (a red her- 
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ring.) ‘‘ Where’s the old man, Plymouth Jack?| at the lower end of the room, and seating himself 


Tell him his sea-pie’s ready. 
are you’ Your sea-pie.”” ‘* Ay, ay; coming.’’| 
Some were now untying their pudding-cloths or 


net-bags, slapping down the scalding ends on rie 


table, and then emptying the smoking contents in 
their plates. Anon a fryingpan was fizzing, with 
** Mind your eye !”’ as the collops and gravy would 
be poured, sparkling and sprinkling, before your 
face. Nowa great gourmand of a fellow would 
come running along with an iron stewpan, with 
the usual warning when scaldings were in the way, 
and then splash would go into a dish broth, meat, 
potatoes, and all. 

“T say, Bill, just lend me your fork; will 
you?’”’ ‘What shall I do for a fork?’’ cries 
another. ‘‘ Ask the deputy.”’ ‘‘ Tom—Tom 
Smith, will you lend me your knife and fork when 
you re done!”’ ‘** Ay, when I am done.” ‘‘Har- 
ry, stick your fork in my bacon; I cannot get it 
out, it slips about like an eel.’’ ‘* Lay hold with 
your hand.”” ‘*] cannot, man; it’s as hot 
aa 





Opposite to me was a man with a pudding ona 
trencher. Although it was only madé of pure 
flour and water—a genuine Norfolk—yet he cut it 
down with as much relish as if it had been the best 
plum. He had not a drop of sauce, yet not a bit 
seemed to choke him, but descended as if it slid all 
the way. On one side sat a carter-like fellow in a 
dirty smock-frock, large dark whiskers that met 
under his chin, and a broad-brimmed hat on. He 
had before him a huge brown basin of broth, and a 
dish piled with scraps of meat and potatoes. He 
sat very deliberately supping his broth, now and 
then stopping to put in a potato, crushing it up to 
thicken his mess; occasionally taking a bit of the 
meat, merely as a foretaste of the feast that was to 
come ; plied again at the broth, and, when done, 
carefully ate up all the potatoes with little pickings 
of the meat, then piled the meat up, took it down 
again, tasted another little bit or two, piled it up 


once more, handed it to the deputy, followed it) 


carefully with his eye until it was under Jock and 
key, then stole a scowling glance right and left to 
see if any one was looking. The 


beginning their dinners. On one part of the table 
lay a heap of potato-skins, at another an iron pan 


just emptied; and here might be seen a wet pud-| 
ding-cloth slapped down, the water still running in 
fire were | 
gathered a crowd, toasting, frying, or waiting | 
| would not have passed as a relation of Daniel 


a stream on the floor. Round each 


their turn ; while on the seat underneath the win- 


dow were lying or sitting some half-dozen dinner- | Lambert's. 


less outcasts, among whom were the Yankee 
sailor in the red flannel-shirt and two of the legion, 
chewing or smoking, and gazing on the scene. 
The under-deputy was wending his way from one 
room to the other, erying ‘ Forks! forks! forks !”’ 
the landlady was bustling about from fire to fire to 
see that all was right; the cook was still forking 
dinners out of the copper, and all was life, bustle, 
plenty, misery, and want; with a clattering of 
knives and plates, a fizzing of fryingpans, splash- 
ing of broth as it was poured into the dishes, 
and the whole place stifling with smells and 
steam. 

Just as I was going into the parlor, (for parlor 
people are always late diners,) a young man was 
hurrying in with a large brown dish from the 
oven, containing a shoulder of mutton, a pudding, 
and potatoes. He placed his load upon the table 


table was | 
crowded on both sides, some finishing and others | 


Here, mate, where beside it, prepared for business. He first cut a 


noble slice off the joint and then performed a simi- 
lar good service to the pudding, mashed up some 
of the potatoes with the gravy, and then fell to 
work like a man in earnest. Having despatched 
this, he cut again and again, his eyes all the time 
wandering over every part of the dish, as if they 
too required to be filled as well as the stomach. 
Several came to the same table with their dinners, 
even after he had begun, finished, and went away, 
but still he ate and ate on, At length he gave in- 
dications that he was coming to a close by turning 
the meat over and over, cutting a morsel off here 
and another there, as if determined to make up for 
fast-days. He then, as if unwilling to lose even 
the sight of what had given him so much enjoy- 
ment, continued to amuse himself with placing the 
meat in one part of the dish and then in another. 
Anon, he would alter that arrangement, put the 
meat along with the potatoes; and again his mind 
would change, and he would place it with the bit 
of pudding that had escaped his devouring jaws, 
scrape up the gravy, that now looked like so much 
dripping, mix it with the potatoes, and indeed 
seemed to be totally at a loss how to preserve his 
luxuries in all their sweetness. During the whole 
of this time every eye in that part of the room was 
upon him; not regarding him with the contempt 
that such an unseemly indulgence of the appetite 
deserved, but with a longing look as if they only 
regretted their inability to play a similar part. 
Two men were sitting beside him, steadily watch- 
ing every bit he put into his mouth. One ven- 
tured, (and he was a cast-off butler,) but in the 
most deferential manner, to suggest the propriety 
of placing them all separate (the dish, I now re- 
member, had partitions ;) but the lordly owner, as 
if conscious of the importance such abundance 
gave him, scarcely deigned an answer. At length, 
satisfied with his enjoyment, he handed his prop- 
erty to the deputy, intimating that it was now his 
pleasure it should be put by, following it at the 
same time with his eye, until it was carefully 
secured under lock and key. Having assured him- 
self of this fact he arose, still deeming the poverty- 
stricken wretches around him unworthy of a word, 
and walked away. A few minutes after I saw 





him blowing very contentedly out of a eutty. 1 
am not an advocate for tobacco, but I certainly did 
think he needed a whiff. 

‘Should the reader be curious about person and 
appearance, | must say that this said gentleman 


He was slender and above the middle 
size, with moleskin trousers, a black coat worn 
threadbare, a white, or rather a yellowish, handker- 
chief pinned tightly about his neck, and an old hat 
set conceitedly on one side—a kind of an aristocratic 
eadger ; his complexion, too, might have passed as 
the representative of bile itself. Some weeks after 
I met him marching up Holborn Hill with a long 
pole over his shoulder and an immense placard at 
the end. How he could afford to live so lux- 
uriously was a puzzle to me, but epicurism and 
gluttony are the bane of the low Londoners. 

At half-past two the landlady came down stairs 
and gave orders to get the parlor in readiness 
for the approaching lecture. The under-deputy 
was in the kitchen scouring the table, and the 
lodgers who were there were crowded on the seat 
underneath the window, or lying on those against 





the wall, smoking and chatting, and forming a fine 















































































pieture of low life. The servants, among whom 
was that respectable looking official the cook, 
began now to clear away the things, to sweep the 
floor, and sprinkle it over with sawdust. After 
this introduction to the making up of a chapel, a 
_ door was opened at the lower end of the room that 
led into a large closet, from which were taken a 
number of forms to the amount of twenty. They 
were then arranged in the parlor in a very taber- 
nacle-like style. A piece of furniture, like the 
upper part of an arm-chair cut off by the seat, was 
placed upon the form against the wall, a cushion 
was put in the inside, a stool resembling a boot- 
jack was arranged for the feet, a table was drawn 
up; and a large writing-desk, fixed upon a square 
box of equal breadth, the whole covered with ecrim- 
son cloth, with tassels dangling at the back, and a 
branch-candlestick on each side, capable of holding 
two lights, were laid upon the table, making alto- 
gether a very passable pulpit. Presently the table 
was covered with Testaments and Hymn-books, 
all in excellent condition. I was surprised, but 
upon examining them I found they belonged to the 
Bible Loan Society. The chapel now began to 
fill, all having their faces clean washed, if they 
could not put on their Sunday’s clothes. All took 
their seats very quietly ; some little fun there was 
certainly with a few young men and women, and 
that not in the most delicate style. One ease-lov- 
ing fellow quietly secured himself in a corner and 
prepared fora nap. He was advised to go to bed. 
‘** No,” he said, “he could sleep as well there, 
and hoped that the fellow who had to come would 
not make such a noise as the one who was here 
last Sunday, for he could not get a wink of sleep 
for him.’’ An old man seated himself on a small 
form, and for some time sat very demurely. At 
the other end was a strapping young Irishman, 
denominated the Finger-smith. Paddy, who was 
brimful of mirth, was not long in discovering that 
it was he himself who balanced the seat; he slyly 
slid off the end, bolt upright went the seat, and 
sent the poor old cadger sprawling on the floor. 
Roars of laughter followed this exploit. The 
landlady, on hearing the noise, came down stairs, 
and sternly ordered that all larking should cease, 
and likewise that there should be no more smoking. 
By and by a rustling of silks was heard, and the 
landlady ushered in three or four ladies and as 
many gentlemen. After the usual ceremonies, a 
hymn was sung, and most of the inmates joined 
with as much ease and freedom as if they had not 
been unaccustomed to attend Methodist or dissent- 
ing chapels. A prayer followed, and then the 
11th chapter of John was read, beginning with 
these words: ** Now a certain man was sick, 
named Lazarus ;’’ the history of which was very 
applicable to many who were present, and was 
listened to with considerable attention. At the 
conclusion another hymn was given, and for the 
sermon was selected the 8th verse of the 4th chap- 
ter of James : ‘* Draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you: cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; 
and purify your hearts, ye double-minded.”” A 
text equally good, and well the lecturer worked it 
up. He explained to his hearers the necessity of 
drawing close to so pure a Being, and might have 
hinted in broader terms of the danger of soiling 
their hands with other people’s property. He 
exhorted them most fervently on the advantages 
of a clear conscience. But whether it was that 
they had heard such exhortations before, or that 
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that several of the congregation began now to give 
indications that if their ears still received the 
sound, they were fast losing the power of convey- 
ing the sense. As for the comfortable gentleman 
in the corner, he had for some time been as happy 
as Morpheus could make him. First, one began 
to nod, and then another ; snore followed snore, till 
one half of the noses in the room piped a kind of 
an irregular concert in all the variety of sound— 
treble, base, and tenor, with an occasional snort. 
The noise, at last, became so loud as almost to 
drown the speaker’s voice, which was none of the 
loudest. One man kept bobbing and jerking for- 
ward his head, so as not to leave a doubt but that 
he would shortly salute the floor in the Hindoo 
fashion. The landlady, who had for some time 
been making signs to two or three who had their 
eyes open, could control herself no lenger, for a 
suppressed tittering was already heard. Pushing 
forward, she seized the unsteady mortal by the arm 
with a gripe that could have been none of the gen- 
tlest, for the man was up in a moment, and as wide 
awake as ever he was in his life. Every sleeper 
was in an instant erect, and even the fellow in the 
corner, who had been so determined on a snoose, 
awoke with a stare, and was made aware by cer- 
tain digs in the side that he, too, was not to be 
allowed that indulgence. The effect of the land- 
lady’s wrath was almost magical. It put me in 
mind of a country parson, who one sultry Sunday 
afternoon observing that the whole of his hearers 
had dropped asleep, roared out, ‘* Fire! fire! fire !”’ 
The people began to rub their eyes and cry, 
‘‘where? where? where?’ “In h ee 
shouted, ‘for sleepy hearers.”” It may be sup- 
posed that there was no more sleeping, neither on 
the former nor on the present occasion. ‘The lec- 
turer, seeing that the landlady was doing all she 
could to rouse the attention of. his hearers, made 
an effort to second her exertions. He became a 
little more animated, and finally related an anec- 
dote of a workhouse-boy, who, feeling a desire to 
learn to read, intimated his wish to the mistress of 
the establishment. The lady, like a true bastile 
governess, refused to encourage so laudable a dis- 
position. The boy, however, was determined, 
and running away one Sunday afternoon to a Sun- 
day-school, fell on his knees before a clergyman 
who was there, told his story, and begged his 
assistance. The gentleman was charmed with the 
boy, and the result was that the lad was encouraged 
and the mistress severly reprimanded. ‘This anee- 
dote, well-timed, was listened to with great atten- 
tion. One of the deputies now lighted the candles, 
which contributed not a little to the cheerfulness of 
the place, and certainly presented a scene that was 
altogether singular. At the head of the parlor, 
a long, low-roofed, under-ground room, sat the 
clergyman, with his pulpit-like desk before him, 
covered with crimson cloth, and the branch-candle 
sticks on each side lighted up. On his right were 
several ladies and gentlemen; on his left stood 
Mrs. Belch, with two or three of her chief domes- 
tics ; and in the back-ground were a motley crowd 
of thieves, cadgers, navigators, tramps, sailors, 
disbanded soldiers, and vagabonds of every descrip- 
tion—as fine a congregation of sinners as any man 
need wish to preach to. 

Nothing farther oceurred during the sermon ; 
but in singing the hymn which is usually given at 
the conclusion, I thought several raised their voices 
with a feeling something akin to that which boys 








some other cause operated upon them, certain it is 








are apt to show after they have listened to a long 
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spiritual exhortation, and are in the expectation of 
an immediate emancipation. After the singing, a 
tall, old gentleman, who had been in the habit of 
frequenting this place for a number of years, got 
up to give, as he said, a few parting words. He 
chatted away in the most familiar style, as if most 
of the listeners and himself were old acquaintances, 
and related an anecdote or two of his adventures 
when he was with General Elliot at the siege of 
Gibraltar. The stories had often been heard 
before, indeed, the old gentleman, like most indi- 
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viduals of his age, was withal rather garrulous, 
and fond of talking over the scenes of his youth; 
and was listened to, therefore, as if an old favorite. 
In the prayer at the close of the service the poor 
wanderers were not forgotten, nor was the landlady 
thought unworthy to be remembered for the care 
she took in providing spiritual food for the souls of 
her lodgers. After the universal prayer for all, 
this singular meeting ended. 

The landlady now escorted the visitors to the 
door. 





THE QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


As a general rule, the treatment of the Oregon 
controversy by the English press has been, from 
the first, as strongly marked with ignorance and in- 
tolerance as that of the ultras among American jour- 
nalists—of the ultra ‘* whole or none men’’ on the 
one side and the ultra peace men, who would make 
of it a party and not a national question, on the 
other. ‘The English journalists, even the most 
politic or moderate of them, have exhibited.a wilful 
ignorance of the American claims and rights, and 
a very reprehensible determination not to approve 
any arrangement which would give usa fair and 
reasonable share in the natural advantages of the 
country. They will hear of nothing less than 
driving us down to the Columbia river, leaving us 
without an available port on the whole coast, in 
default of which the territory is shorn of its chief 
value.* 

There is one exception, however, and it is so 
honorable to the press which makes it that we 
deem it worthy of special notice. Alone of all the 
English journals that we have looked over, the 
London News—the paper recently established by 
Mr. Charles Dickens—has put forth opinions and 
sentiments to which we, on this side of the water, 
can award the praise of candor—even of liberality. 

After describing the river at some length and the 
natural features of the country, the News proceeds 
as follows :— 

‘* All these considerations show the immense ad- 
vantage which the pessession of the Columbia may 
be supposed to give the Americans, and which, of 
course, will render them inexorable to any pro- 
posal for their sharing or ceding the complete pos- 
session of that river. And we may observe that all 
these advantages, great though exaggerated, are 
infinitely greater advantages to the United States 
than to us. A good harbor in those regions, form- 
ing an exit for our fur trade, and communicating 
through the wild regions of the north with the 
Canadian province, is all we require ; for the tide 
of our emigration or our efforts to colonize cannot, 
in any likelihood, or in any given space of time, be 
turned to those shores. It is evidently for the Uni- 
ted States, and not for England, to people the Ore- 
gon. And it would be churlish of us to prevent 
them doing so for the sake of our fur trade or hunt- 
ing monopoly. 

‘* Neither can we desire to set our establishments 
and our guns astride the great river which is the 
channel from the Pacific to the inmost recesses of 
their country. The most invidious and difficult po- 
sition that any nation can take up is to seize the 


* The Commercial Advertiser, from which we copy 
this article, ought to have excepted the Edinburgh Re- 
view and the Examiner, both of which have recommended 
the 49th degree. 





mouths of the rivers of which the course and cur- 
rent belong to other states and races. The French 
made this attempt in America. ‘They seized the 
mouths of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
leaving the English race to reclaim and possess the 
land between. The inevitable result was that the 
French were driven from their untenable positions. 
In Canada we still hold one of these positions, and 
we must keep it with effort and expense. ‘The 
Columbia would be another, of which the invidious 
and apparent advantage would never counterbal- 
ance the hostility and the trouble which it would 
occasion.”’ 

And in a subsequent issue reverting to this 
view of the case, the News has the following para- 
graph :— 

‘* We stated the other day, in diseussing the 
Oregon question, how undesirable it was for any 
nation to take post at the mouth of a river, and re- 
tain the power, even though unexercised, of pro- 
hibiting the free navigation of its stream to other 
populations, living higher up its banks. Such 
were the positions taken by the French at Quebec 
and New Orleans. We have conquered the 
French possessors of the stream of the St. Law- 
rence, of which the upper waters bathe American 
shores. 

** Now, we learn, it has occurred to several lead- 
ing merchants in Liverpool, that the best mode of 
settling the Oregon difference would be for us to 
accept the 49th parallel till it meets the sea, and 
retain the free right to navigate the Columbia; 
Great Britain, at the same time, ceding to the 
United States the free right to navigate the St. 
Lawrence. 

‘* We understand that a representation of the 
prudence of such a course will be this day made to 
Lord Aberdeen. It is one which will not fail to 
excite objections here, as well as in America, but 
which, if confined to commercial vessels, can be 
fraught with no danger, and awaken no well- 
grounded mistrust.’’ 





You cannot imagine how agreeably, amid the 
discordant noises of a city, sounded the first chime 
of bells from the tower of Trinity Church. As 
yet, they merely run up and down the scale ; but 
even this raises the soul above the earthly pressure 
of a great commercial metropolis. A French 
bishop says that bells were invented ‘‘to make 
known to Heaven the wants of earth ;’’ but when 
they chime, they seem to me rather like a voice 
from Heaven soothing the earth. Perhaps I ma 
be accused of mistaking music for religion. It 
would not be the greatest mistake that ever was 
made. Certainly no one was ever in danger of 
mistaking it for politics —Mrs. Child’s Letters to 
the Boston Courier. 
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Mr. Frere.—The daily papers announce the 
death of the Right lca B 5 ohn Hookham Frere, 
at Malta, on the 7th Jan., and in the seventy-sev- 
enth year of his age. Mr. Frere was educated at 
Eton, where he had Canning for a school compan- 
ion. lle evinced a love for verse when very young ; 
and made, then only an Eton school-boy, his clever 
translation of the Anglo-Saxon War-Song on the 
Victory of Athelstan, written when the Rowley 
Controversy was at its height, and intended as an 
imitation of the style and language of the four- 
teenth century. George Ellis gave it a place in 
his Historical Essay before his Specimens of the 
Poets; and Scott invariably spoke of it as some- 
thing more than a mere curiosity, as an admirable 
rendering from one language into another, thought 
for thought, and word for word, and yet without a 
slavish servility. ‘‘I have only met,’’ he says, 
‘*in my researches into these matters, with one 
poem, which, if it had been produced as ancient, 
could not have been detected on internal evidence. 
It is the War-Song on the Victory at Brunnanburg, 
translated from Anglo-Saxon into Anglo-Norman, 
by the Right Honorable John Hookham Frere.”’ 
Few, we fear, have ever heard of this felicitous 
translation; but it is well enough known to the 
student of English poetry, and has had its influ- 
ence. We may say the same of another of Mr. 


Frere’s works, the once-celebrated ‘* Prospectus 
and Specimen of an Intended National Work, by 
William and Robert Whistleeraft, of Stowmarket, 
in Suffolk, Hemp and Collar Makers, intended to 
comprise the most interesting Particulars relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table’’—the pre- 
cursor and original of Byron’s ‘* Beppo’? and 


, 


**Don Juan.” “1 have written,’’ says Byron, 
**a poem of eighty-four octave stanzas, in or after 
the excellent manner of Mr. Whistlecraft, whom I 
take to be Mr. Frere.’’ ‘* Whistlecrafi’’ has long 
been out of print. There are humor and wit and 
a light playful strain of versification about it, but 
the sfy/e is the staple of the book. In Byron’s 
hands “ the thing beeame a trumpet’’—as Words- 
worth sings of the sonnet in Milton’s hands. An- 
other poem, in the same metre, called ‘* The 
Monks and the Giants,’’ is inferior to ‘* Whistle- 
craft’’—but it is not destitute of point or devoid of 
humor. His ‘‘ Frogs of Aristophanes’? we have 
never seen—a few copies were privately printed 
for the author’s friends, but the book, we believe, 
was never published. We may add to these brief 
particulars of Mr. Frere, that he assisted Canning 
in the ** Anti-Jacobin ;*’ that he was our ambassa- 
dor in Spain during a part of the Peninsular War; 
—that many amusing stories are told of his absence 
of mind ;—and that he was in the receipt, at his 
death, of a ‘‘ diplomatic pension’’ of £1516. 


Dr. D'Ovty.—Died in his 67th year, the Rev. 
Dr. D’Oyly, rector of Lambeth, and of Sundridge, 
in Kent, after a long career of usefulness, literary 
and professional.—‘‘ There is scarcely a benevolent 
or scientific society in London,”’ says a contempo- 
rary, ‘‘ with which he was unconnected ; and it 
may be mentioned, that the foundation of King’s 
College, London, an establishment where religious 
and secular studies are so happily and professedly 
blended, is generally understood to have been the 
result of suggestions emanating from him. His 
literary labors have not been unimportant. He was 
a frequent contributor on theological subjects to the 
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Quarterly Review, when under the editorship of Mr. 
Gifford. He published a ‘‘ Life of Archbishop San- 
croft,’ which passed through two editions ; a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Sermons. chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes,”’ 
hesides many single sermons and incidental pam- 
phlets; while his splendid edition of the Bible, 
undertaken in conjunction with the Rev. R. Mant, 
(now Bishop of Down and Connor,) has rendered 
the name of D’Oyly familiar even to those to 
whom the lately deceased divine was personally 
unknown.” . 


Paris Acapemy or Screncrs.—Jan. 12.—A 
paper was received from M. Matteuci, of Pisa, 
relative to some experiments which he has made on 
the railroad from Milan to Monza, for the purpose 
of deciding between two opposite theories as to the 
conductibility of the earth. M. Matteuci inclines, 
from these experiments, to the opinion that the 
earth does, by its mass, present a full compensation 
for the non-conductibility of its nature. —A commu- 
nication was made by M. Letellier on the preserva- 
tion of wood. M. Letellier states that, so long ago 
as 1837, he pointed out the means of preparing 
wood by immersion, first by impregnating it with 
deutochlorure of mercury and then with gelatine, 
which rendered the mercurial salt insoluble, and, 
in December, 1840, he pointed out the disadvan- 
tages of the use of pyrolignite of iron, as recom- 
mended by M. Boucherie.—A communication was 
made by M. Payen, in the name of Dr. Turnbull, 
of London, relative to his process of tanning, and 
also the application of the soluble principle of sugar 
to the same purpose. A commission of the Acad- 
emy consisting of Messrs. Payen, Boussingault, 
Dumas, and Dutrochet was appointed to visit the 
tan-yard where experiments were going on, and to 
make its report.—A paper was received from 
Messrs. Paul Desains and De la Provostage on 
some experiments respecting the laws of refrigera- 
tion of gases under pressure. ‘They confirm what 
has been hitherto published on this subject, and 
show that the refrigeration is more active when the 
gas is in a large than a small vessel, even though 
the pressure be not so great.—A letter was re- 
ceived from M. Lecoq, in which he shows the pos- 
sibility of cultivating the tea-plant in France. M. 
Lecoq states that he is able by his mode of prepar- 
ing tea grown in France to produce as fine qualities 
as the best that are imported from China. He has 
forwarded samples to the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture, and we shall probably soon have the report 
of that body on the subject.—We have already no- 
ticed a communication to the Academy relative to 
premature burial in France. Its attention has been 
again directed to this subject by a paper from M. le 
Guern, in which he points out the danger of enfore- 
ing the regulation for interment within the short 
period of time now allowed. ~The author says, he 
has ascertained that since the year 1833 not less 
than 94 premature burials have been prevented by 
accidental causes. Thirty-five of the persons sup- 
posed to be dead had awoke from their lethargy at 
the moment when their coffins were about to be 
nailed down ; 13 had been recovered by care ; 7 by 
the upsetting of the coffins in which they had been 
placed ; 9 by incisions or punctures in pinning 
their shrouds; 19 by accidental delays in the cere- 
mony of interment ; 6 by delays, which had been 
created purposely by their friends, and five by other 
causes. M. le Guern supposes that the number 
of persons prematurely buried must be very great. 
His estimate is 27 a-year. 
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At a recent sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, M. Encke, the astronomer, pro- 
duced eleven small manuscript works by Leibnitz, 
all unpublished, on mathematical subjects, lately 
discovered at Salzwedel by Doctor Gerhard, diree- 
tor of the Royal Gymnasium in the latter town. 
M. Encke, at the same time, read a letter from M. 
Gerhard, in which he announces that, along with 
these manuscripts, he has found another, which 
is a copy, in the handwriting of Leibnitz, of an un- 
published treatise by Blaise Pascal, entitled Gene- 
ratio Conisectionum, and which has been, hitherto, 
supposed to be lost. The following is what was 
known of this treatise. Leibnitz,in a letter, which 
bears the date of ‘ Paris, 30th August, 1676,”’ 
(and still in existence,) addressed to M. Périer, the 
nephew of Pascal, and giving an account of the 
posthumous MS. works of that illustrious savant— 
which had been remitted to him by the heirs of 
Pascal, that he might examine them, and point out 
those which it would be desirable to publish—men- 
tions particularly the treatise in question ; speaking 


of it in terms of high praise, and remarking that it 


might be produced at once, ‘* being a finished work, 
and in a condition to be handed over to the printer.’’ 


Mr. Dickens’ Parer.—The Daily News issued 
its first number on Wednesday morning. The 
event is of some importance in newspaper litera- 
ture. No attempt has been made to start a morn- 
ing journal since the Jate Mr. Murray commenced 
the Representative, which terminated its brief 
career with the bankruptcy of its enterprising pro- 
prietor. The chances against success are in some 
respects greater now than they were then, as 
newspapers have become doubled in size, and are 
attended with vastly increased expense. The 
Daily News is as large as the double Chronicle, 
being the full size allowed by law for a penny 
stamp, according to the superficial square inch 
plan of Mr. Spring Rice. It has a goodly show 
of advertisements, and commences its second page 
with free-trade meetings, giving an excellent re- 
port of Mr. Cobden’s speech at Norwich the pre- 
vious day, and of the hooting down of Mr. Wode- 
house, who rose to answer him. Other league 
meetings follow, and then come the heads * Ire- 
land,’’ and ** Music,’’ with awfully long introduc- 
tions to each—the writers assuming that the pub- 
lic is in a state of pitehy darkness on those topics 
until the advent of the Daily News to enlighten 
them. These introductions and explanations are 
among the awkwardnesses of a new paper. The 
prologue to its leading article is brief, and cer- 
tainly not novel. It announces that the principles 
of the Daily News will be the principles of pro- 
gress, of civil and religious liberty, of equal legis- 
lation, &e. The intelligence is to be early and 
** reliable’’—one of those abominable words which 
second and third rate press people are continually 
thrusting into our language. The Daily News 
will seek to elevate the character of the press, and 
will not condescend to ‘‘ trade abuse’’ of its con- 
temporaries, but assures its readers ‘‘ We intend 
proceeding on our way and theirs, without stoop- 
ing to any such flowers by the wayside.’’ The 
first article is on the league, which is regarded as 
the embodiment of public sentiment; the second, 
on free trade ; the third, on protection and Lord 
Ashburton’s speech ; then dishes composed of the 
same material, and hardly disguised by difference 
of spicing. Considerable space is devoted to rail- 
way proceedings, which will apparently form one 
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foreign intelligence is as full as usual in a morning 
paper. Some verses, ‘*‘ Wants of the People— 
Give us Bread,’’ are stuck at the bottom of a 
column, and are somewhat below the average of 
newspaper doggrel. The police reports, brief in 
this number, will, according to the specimen given, 
attempt the comic vein. Last of all come two 
columns by Mr. Charles Dickens, ‘* Travelling 
Letters Written on the Road,’’ descriptive of his 
journey to Italy, and intended, we presume, t 
supply his impressions of that country. ‘They are 
penned with the author’s usual liveliness, but 
also with that mannerism which it is to be feared 
is becoming a confirmed habit of this popular 
author. ‘Thus, we are informed that the boots of 
a French postilion, grotesque enough certainly. 
jare ‘sometimes a century or two old;"’ and are 
treated to the following as a description of his 
entrance into a town :— 

| ‘* As if the equipage were a great firework, and 
ithe mere sight of a smoking cottage chimney had 
lighted it, instantly it begins to crack and splutter, 
as if the very devil were in it. Crack, crack, 
erack, crack. Crack-crack-crack. Crick-crack- 
erick-erack. Helo! Hola! Vite! Voleur! Bri- 
grand! Hi hi hi! En r-r-r-r-r-route! Whip, 
wheels, driver, stones, beggars, children ; crack, 
erack, crack ; helo! hola! charité pour l'amour d: 
Dieu ! erick-crack-crick-crack ; erick, erick, crick . 
bump, jolt, crack, bump, erick-erack ; round the 
corner, up the narrow street, down the paved hill 
on the other side; in the gutter; bump, bump; 
jolt, jog ; erick, erick, crick ; crack, crack, crack ; 
into the shop-windows on the left-hand side of the 
street, preliminary to a sweeping turn into the 
wooden archway on the right; rumble, rumble, 
rumble ; clatter, clatter, clatter; crick, crick, 
erick ; and here we are in the yard of the Hotel de 
I’Ecu d°Or; used up, gone out, smoking, spent, 
exhausted ; but sometimes making a false start 
unexpectedly, with nothing coming of it: likea 
firework to the last.”’ 

It is remarked of the roads of France, ‘* beggars 
there are everywhere, but an extraordinarily scanty 
population ;’’ an acknowledgment not without im- 
portance, considering that the free-traders impu- 
dently represent England as the most pauperized 
country of the earth. There does not at present 
seem a fair opening for it; but England is wide, 
and newspaper readers plentiful. It most resem- 
\bles the Chronicle in its general tone, though it 
can hardly hope to gain the suffrages of the free- 
trade patrons of that journal, as it has stuck to the 
cause through thick and thin ; has set up dukes to 
knock them down like ninepins ; engaged potato- 
rot commissioners ; made out its fancy-famine as a 
more horrible calamity than the plague of Charles 
II.’s days, described by De Foe ; and iilled its broad 
sheet with the hundred-times-spoken speeches of 
the league haranguers. It seems intended to ren- 
der the Daily News a good commercial paper, and, 
besides the contributions of Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who was first made known to fame through the 
columns of the Evening Chronicle, to trust for sue- 
cess to the public love of novelty, and the increas- 
ing demand for newspapers in this age—more 
truly than either of gold, of brass, or of iron—this 
age of news. The second number is free from 
numerous typographical blemishes that deformed 
the first, and which were probably incidental to the 
hurry of a first publication. The second number, 
too, shows some activity, as it contains the “ an- 
ticipation’? of the queen’s speech in common with 











of the ‘reliable’ interests of the paper. The | its ministerial contemporaries. — Britannia. 
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Sociery or Arts.—Jan. 21.—The first com- 
munication was ‘‘ On the Theory of Photographie 
Action, illustrating the connection between the 


Photographie Agent and Electricity,”? by J. Nott, ) 
Fisq. Mr. Nott proceeded to say, that “ since the dis- | Th 


covery of Photography, there is, perhaps, no branch 
of electrical physics more interesting than that which 
comprehends the phenomena of phosphorescence. 
For though light be the apparent agent in the pro- 
duction of the photographie picture, yet the accom- 
panying circumstances can only be satisfactorily 
explained by a reference to electrical principles. 
Light is a term merely relative to us; but light 
itself has no absolute existence any more than 
sound ; then how unphilosophic are the terms, 
latent light, and light in darkness, which we 
sometimes hear—as if that which is merely an 
effect could be regarded as a cause, or as a physi- 
cal force, at the same time that we know it is not 
possible to demonstrate the existence of any other 
physical force in nature than electricity.’ Light is, 
therefore, only an attendant circumstance in the 
production of the photographie picture ; and this 
seems proved by the fact of one body impressing 
its image upon another in the dark, when the 
bodies are approximated at what, in electrical 
phraseology, is called the striking distance. As 
light then cannot be regarded as the photographic 
agent, electricity which, in all probability, is the 
principle of light, would seem to be, and the effects 
produced, when phosphorescence is developed 
through juxta-posed transparent media, of different 
densities, or electrical affinities, bear so striking an 
analogy to those which are produced upon a sensi- 
tive surface when exposed to the action of light, 
reflected from bodies in different degrees of inten- 
sity, as to render it more than probable, that what 
is understood by the term photography, is a simple 
case of phosphorescence by insolation. For, as we 
find that some parts of the sensitive surface then 
exhibit what may be called an elective affinity for 
certain substances, while others do not, these 
effects can only be the result of simultaneous 
attractions and repulsions; the manifestation of 
which is inconceivable independently of the pres- 
ence of electricity. The question then arises, if the 
photographie picture be the result of electrical 
action, why may not the color as well as the con- 
tour of bodies be taken down, seeing that color is 
not a property of matter, but is a property of light? 
All bodies are seen only by reflected light, and 
their colors vary in tint according to the position 
of the spectator, with respect to the plane of re- 
flexion. For instance, in the normal of the plane 
of reflexion, the color of bodies is most distinct; 
and at every deviation of this point the local tint 
changes, and, in many cases, is extinguished when 
the eye of the spectator reaches the angle of total 
reflexion. Thus, then, when the reflected light is 
the strongest, the color of bodies is least percepti- 
ble, and vice versé. These considerations induced 
me to try what comparative effects would be pro- 
duced upon a sensitive surface by light reflected at 
various angles of incidence from the plane of the 
picture. The effects which were thus produced 
were analogous to those which are observed in 
nature ; the local tints of the bodies represented 
varying with every change that was made in the 
angle of reflexion in which the picture was taken 
down, and the direct ray invariably gave less pic- 
turesque results then when a parallel glass was 
used. In some specimens taken with the parallel 
glass, when they were looked at directly, all the 
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appearances of a radiating reflexion were pre- 
sented ; and, when looked at obliquely, all those 
of a speculary reflexion, as if the sun were actually 
shining within the photographic picture itself. 
ese results gave promise that some remarkable 
effects would be produced by polarized light; I, 
therefore, had a small sun-dial made, the style of 
which was formed by a bit of very fine silver wire ; 
and from the centre of the dial a bit of the same 
wire was erected perpendicularly so that the hour 
angle and the sun’s azimuth were given at the 
same instant. By means of this instrument, I was 
able to determine, with accuracy, the position of 
the sun with respect to the plane of the picture 
that I wished to make a’ photographic representa- 
tion of; the glass of the camera was also made 
adjustable to the polarizing angle by an attached 
graduated quadrant. When, by these means, the 
light was polarized into the camera, by a double 
reflexion, from the plane of the picture and from 
the parallel glass, I found that the objects in deep 
shadow and those in sunlight were taken down 
simultaneously and with equal precision, without 
the slightest trace of solarization; exhibiting a 
sunlight view of the greatest truth and beauty, in 
which the transparency of the shadows, and the 
effect of distance produced by an exquisite grada- 
tion of tint, are such as art could scarcely hope to 
imitate. This result of polarized light seems 
doubly interesting since the recent discovery of 
Mr. Faraday, where a ray of extinguished polar- 
ized light is reillumined by electricity. How far 
this discovery may enable us to determine the 
nature of the active agent concerned in the produc- 
tion of the photographic picture, I will not, at the 
present moment, presume to decide.”’ 

The second paper read was, by Mr. H. Page, 
*©On the new Oil Integument, or Skin of Paint, by 
which great facility is afforded for interior or exte- 
rior decorations.’’ The author, after pointing out 
the various inconveniences which the publie expe- 
rience in painting, graining, and oil decorations 
done on the premises, proceeded to show some of 
the advantages which he believes he obtains, by 
substituting a prepared skin of paint for the ordi- 
nary common painting. ‘These advantages are in 
the decoration of ceilings, or in the execution of 
any kind of flat ornamental work, whether it be 
imitation of woods, marbles, lettering in gold, or 
colors, on walls or wood-work ; as it is only neces- 
sary that the dimensions of the parts to be orna- 
mented should be previously taken, and the work 
can be completed at the artist’s shop or study. 
The author next proceeded to describe the process 
of manufacture, remarking that the skins at pres- 
ent made are twelve feet by three feet, that being 
found the most convenient size, but they can be 
made of any dimensions. The mode of fixing the 
skin, is to rub down the surface on which it is to 
be fixed, and, when cleaned, it is gone over with 
boiled oil and gold size ; a smear is sufficient ; the 
skin is then laid on with a soft cloth, as in the 
ordinary paper-hanging. Specimens were exhibited. 


A New Prosectitze.—Mr. M’Cartey, who is 
connected with the navy-yard at Brooklyn, (U. 
S.) has invented a new species of artillery, which 
will discharge thirty balls in a minute, or one 
every two seconds, for hours together, in succes- 
sion, and this by mechanical power alone, without 
gunpowder, chemical substance, or any other pre- 
paration. It is effected by merely putting the 
balls into a hopper and letting the ordnance throw 
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SCIENCE AND LITERATURE—BAPTISM OF AN INFANT. 


them out with immense momentum at the rate of 
one every two seconds. On one occasion, Mr. 
M’Cartey exhibited the operation of this in the 
navy-yard. From twelve to twenty pieces of 
solid timber were united together, forming one 
compact body. Against this piece of wooden 
breastwork Mr. M’Cartey opened the battery of 
his piece of ordnance, and in less than ten minutes 
the whole solid breastwork was utterly demolished 
and shivered to splinters by the powerful and 
rapid succession of discharges upon it. The sim- 
plicity of this invention is one of its most singular 
features. The secret of it is known and recorded 
in history, from the time when David went forth 
with sling and stone to combat the proud Goliath. 
The principle of this new invention is simply a 
modification of the principle of the sling, applied 
to machinery, in connexion with a tube or gun, 
throwing out a discharge of balls. The machine 
is so constructed that on putting in at one end the 
balls to be discharged, a rotary motion is produced 
by means of a crank, and, by a few rapid revolu- 
tions, each ball receives a force and momentum 
equal to that communicated by any quantity of 
gunpowder. When this has been done, a slide 
starts and allows each ball to escape in succession 
from the chamber into a tube, when they are 
thrown to almost any distance and with unerring 
aim. For this invention a patent has been taken 
out at Washington.—New York Herald, quoted in 
Atheneum. 


Royat Instirution.—Jan. 23.—Prof. Faraday 
communicated and illustrated his recent researches 
into the correlated phenomena of magnetism and 
light. The philosophical principles established by 
these researches have already been published in 
our journal [Ath. No. 948 ;] we shall, therefore, 
now confine ourselves to the method by which 
Prof. Faraday exhibited the great fact of his 
researches—the rotation of a ray of light by mag- 
netic force. The well-known oxy-hydrogen light 
of Drummond supplied the ray. ‘This light was so 
directed by an arrangement furnished by Mr. 
Darker, as to make distinctly visible, over the 
whole theatre, all the phenomena of cireular polar- 
ization which were required to illustrate Prof. Far- 
aday’s newly-discovered principle. A beam of 
common light was shown to be separable into two 
distinct rays of polarized light ; and the properties 
of these, and their relation to each other, were 
repeatedly demonstrated to the spectators. Such 
being the subject of his operations, Prof. Faraday 
next exhibited the nature and extent of the force 
employed to accomplish his results. ‘That force is 
magnetism derived from an electro-magnet of im- 
mense size and power. ‘The magnet used was a 
half link of the former Fast India moorings, sur- 
rounded by severat coils of thick copper wire, and 
the source of electrie power was Grove’s battery, 
about twenty cells of which were employed on this 
night. ‘To give an idea of the force of this electro- 
magnet, Prof. Faraday mentioned that once, while 
he was at work in the laboratory, an iron candle- 
stick which happened to be standing on the table 
near its poles, instantly flew to them, attracted 
with such violence as to displace or break every- 
thing in its way. The great experiment of the 
evening was then successfully tried. A prism of 
heavy glass was so adjusted hetween the poles of 
the magnet as to receive the oxy-hydrogen light 
after it had been polarized, and before it was depo- 
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facts, demonstrating the magnetism of light, were 
then exhibited :— 

1. As to the rotation of the ray.—A_ polarized 
ray, having been extinguished by the depolarizing 
plate, was instantaneously restored when the mag- 
netic current was sent through the prism through 
which the ray was transmitted ; and conversely, 
the polarized ray, when, by the common adjust- 
ments of the plate, it had been made visible, was 
extinguished by the force of the current. 

2. As tothe relations of this electro-magnetic 
power to other laws of polarized light.—'The rota- 
tion having been established, it was shown, (a) 
that the direction of the rotation was absolutely 
dependent on that of the magnetic force. (/) 
That, while in common circular polarization, the 
ray of light always rotates in the same direction 
with regard to the observer, (to whatever part of the 
medium his view may be directed,) it is very dif- 
ferent in the state of the ray induced by this new 
force. When brought under the influence of the 
magnetic current, polarized rays always rotate in a 
constant direction with respect, not to the observer, 
but to the plane of the magnetic curves. 

Prof. Faraday concluded by throwing out some 
general notions as to the possible development of 
these researches in the line of future investigations. 
It did not seem impossible to him that the sun’s 
rays might be found to originate the magnetic force 
of the earth, and the air and water of our planet 
might be proved to be the dia-magnetic media in 
which this condition of the force was eliminated. 





BAPTISM OF AN INFANT AT ITS MOTHER’S 
FUNERAL. 


Wuence is that trembling of a father’s hand, 
Who to the man of God doth bring his babe, 
Asking the seal of Christ?’ Why doth the voice 
That uttereth o’er its brow the triune name, 
Falter with sympathy! And most of all, 
Why is von coffin-lid a pedestal 
For the baptismal font? 

Again I asked— 
But all the answer was those gushing tears 
Which stricken hearts do weep. 

For there she lay— 
The fair, young mother, in that coffin-bed, 
Mourned by the funeral train. The heart that beat 
With trembling tenderness, at every touch 
Of love or pity, flushed the cheek no more. 
—Tears were thy baptism, thou unconscious one, 
And sorrow took thee at the gate of life 
Into her cradle. ‘Thou may’st never know 
The welcome of a nursing mother’s kiss, 
When in her wandering ecstacy, she marks 
A thrilling growth of new affections spread 
Fresh greenness o'er the soul. 

Thou may’st not share 
Her hallowed teachings, nor suffuse her eye 
With joy, as the first germs of infant thought 
Unfold, in lisping sound. 

Yet may’st thou walk 
Even as she walked, breathing on all around 
The warmth of high affections, purified 
And sublimated, by that spirit’s power 
Which makes the soul fit temple for its God. 
So shalt thou, in a brighter world, behold 
That countenance, which the cold grave did veil 
Thus early from thy sight, and the first tone 
That bears a mother’s greeting to thine ear 
Be wafted from this minstrelsy of heaven. 





larized by Nichol’s eye-piece. The following 
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Wirutn these few years public opinion in Eng- 
land respecting the United States of America has 
undergone a great change. Men may regret this, 
or rejoice at it; there may be doubis as to 
whether there are substantial reasons for the 
change ; but the fact is beyond dispute. ° 

Little more than ten years ago, the prestige 
which attached to the United States at the time 
when they established their independence existed 
in its full foree. The depreciating remarks of 
tourists of the Trollope school were retailed with 
avidity by some ultra-tories ; they were perhaps 
laughed at as clever caricatures, but by the mass 
of the educated classes in England they were re- 
sented almost as much as by Americans. They 
were not believed, and Englishmen were angry 
that Englishmen could be so unjust. The general 
public in this country still retains its distaste for 
the petty spirit in which such writers pried into and 
carped at the domestic ménages of America; but 
there are few now who retain enough of their old 
veneration for ** the model republic’’ to take the 
matter to heart. 

From the close of the war in 1812, the attention 
of the English public had not been much attracted 
to America. Our merchants knew that their cor- 
respondents in the United States were rapidly ad- 
vancing in wealth by exertions of a wonderfully 
equable energy. Our men of science frequently 
received valuable contributions to their respective 
departments from their fellow-laborers in the 
Union. Cooper, Sedgwick, Bryant, Paulding, 
Brown, and a host of others, were acceptable to 
our literary circles. It was clear that there was 
much of what was good and pleasant in the 
United States ; and men took upon trust that the 
character of the aggregate people and of their in- 
stitutions was such as they had been accustomed 
to hear it represented from boyhood. 

There was a great deal in the character of the 
American Revolution and revolutionists, and still 
more in the tone of mind prevalent among the 
classes who led European opinion at the time 
when the revolution broke out, to give rise to an 
exaggerated estimate of the young republic. The 
robust and well-balanced mind of Franklin—the 
moral dignity of Washington—the fervid enthu- 
siasm of Henry—the stern stoicism of Samuel Ad- 
ams—would of themselves have commanded admi- 
ration under any circumstances. The mere fact 
of a few thinly-peopled provinces making head 
against the most powerful state of Europe, ap- 
peared in itself little less than miraculous. The 
diplomatists and warriors of the old states—not 
aware of the practical schooling supplied by Indian 
wars and the popular institutions of British Amer- 
ica—were astonished to find professional equals in 
men whom aecident seemed to have forced to as- 
sume these characters impromptu. And men and 
events possessing such inherent recommendations 
to esteem were contemplated by a revolutionary 
public. The writings of Rousseau and the Eney- 
clopedists had preoceupied the minds of the Euro- 
pean noblesse with the theory that the virtues of 
private life were all in all; that the strength and 
goodness of the state were to be found exclusively 
among the bourgeois. ‘The middle classes glad] 
received a doctrine so flattering to themselves. It 
was the fashionable tone—the cant of the day—to 
depreciate rank and its possessors and panegyrize 
the humble citizen. Still there was a lurking 





misgiving that this fine theory was after all but a 
theory. A society in this uncomfortable mood of 
skepticism welcomed the American emissaries de- 
spatched to seek assistance from the different courts 
in Europe as realizations of the future golden age, 
to which their philosophers had taught them to 
look forward. In Realist England, where Rous- 
seauism had made less way, the American cause 
was taken up by the popular leaders, irritated be- 
yond measure by the narrow minded despotism of 
the court. There was a general predisposition 
throughout Europe to regard the Americans as the 
champions of political and social equality ; and on 
this account to attribute to their political institu- 
tions not only the real virtues of the founders, but 
all those that the heated imaginations of their ad- 
mirers ascribed to them. 

This traditionary faith in the practical workings 
of the American constitution was confirmed by our 
occasional glimpses of the republic’s progress in 
arts, science, and literature. The American re- 
public was the ido] of the liberal party in England 
—the example with which its members were wont 
to clinch their arguments in support of popular in- 
stitutions. Even the old tories entertained a 
sneaking kindness and respect for such an ener- 
getic offshoot of the English race. America was 
looked on as a young and enterprising relative, 
who did credit to the family ; and all England was 
proud of her. 

But a more intimate acquaintance has mate- 
rially changed the estimate of American worth. 
The mere sentimentalists were the first to give 
way: the contradiction of Negro slavery in a de- 
mocratic nation, and the fierce uncompromising 
spirit in which the institution was vindicated, 
alienated a very numerous if not a very clear- 
headed class of English society. Repudiation next 
did its work. We are, what Bonaparte called us, 
a nation of shop-keepers ; and a fraudulent bank- 
rupt, or anything that looks like one, is our aver- 
sion. Still there is a class of hard-headed politi- 
cians who do not allow their sympathies and an- 
tipathies to form their judgments exclusively ; but 
even they have been obliged, reluctantly, to aban- 
don their faith in American institutions. They 
have all but finally entertained a conviction that 
there is no central power in the United States 
strong enough to enforce the law ; that private 
citizens have no adequate security for the public 
faith of America in financial transactions, and for- 
eign governments no adequate security for Ameri- 
can compliance with the law of nations. And, 
seeking for the source of these evils, an analysis 
of American institutions, combined with the analy- 
sis of the human mind, point to the conclusion 
that the political vices of the United States are 
necessary consequences of their political consti- 
tution. 

Faith in American institutions and the Ameri- 
can people, if not utterly lost in England, has 
shrunk to its very lowest ebb. For our own parts, 
remembering Channing, and looking at the noble 
stand at present by Webster, Calhoun, and other 
American leaders, we have not yet relinquished 
hope. But we feel—and our American kinsmen 
ought to know it—that they who participate in 
our ‘‘ trembling hope”’ are few indeed.— Spectator, 
ith Feb. 

[The Spectator was an eminently well-informed, saga- 
cious and candid paper. Of late we think there are new 
writers in it, and there is an absence of the fairness which 
formerly characterized it.—Livine Ace. } 
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OREGON AND PUNJAUB. 


Tue Oregon dispute offers at the present small 
promise of a satisfactory solution. Neither party 
has proposed to the other terms likely of accept- 
ance. And we must confess that the specimens 
of arbitration, and of the awards pronounced by 
royal arbiters of late years, are not such as to 
warrant or encourage any power to trust the deci- 
sion of its rights to a probably ignorant or preju- 
diced judge. 

We can therefore conceive, without altogether 
approving, the refusal of the Americans to submit 
to arbitration. Still their refusal to do so places 
their government ina dilemma. The motion has 
of course been brought forward to give notice for 
suspending the convention for the joint-occupation 
of the Oregon. If this, recommended as it is by 
the president, be rejected, it is a blow to him, an 
extinguisher to his zeal and efforts, whilst it takes 
the entire question out of the hands of both legis- 
lature and government, to refer it to the people. 
It will not improve or become more easy of solu- 
tion in their hands. And we can imagine American 
senators, friends of peace, and caring little for the 
Oregon, who might nevertheless vote for giving 
notice, rather than risk the consequences of in- 
creasing public excitement and their own unpopu- 
larity. 

On the other hand, such a motion passing the 
Senate will necessitate armaments and military 
precautions. ‘The Americans may have no aggres- 
sive intention beyond displacing the Hudson Bay 
Company's establishments on the southern branches 
of the Columbia by military forts of their own, and 
at the same time organizing their own jurisdiction 
over theirown people. But it is impossible not to 


foresee that it is in the power of any one malignant 
or fractious individual to beget cause of serious 
quarrels and grievance between the two govern- 


ments. ‘The state of nature, whatever it may be 
in civilized life, is, we fear, in a country of hunters 
and trappers, a state of war. And it is to this that 
we relapse by the simple abrogation of the con- 
vention. 

In the present position of the question and of the 
two governments, it is pretty evident that diploma- 
tie notes, be they ever so logical or cogent, will 
effect little. Neither is it likely that a plenipoten- 
tary, tied down in his instructions, would bring 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion. And yet two 
rational men, really anxious for an accommodation, 
could not converse for two hours, we should think, 
without arriving at the meansof adjustment. But 
on this head parliamentary papers or revelations 
will tell little. The great difficulty is evidently the 
Columbia river; and we fear much that our diplo- 
matists neither know how to keep or how to aban- 
don it: their proposals being of a mixed kind, 
neither doing the one thing nor the other, and con- 
sequently satisfying no party; conciliating no 
objection, and guaranteeing no interest. But on 
this subject it would be idle to expatiate without 
more data. 

It may seem strange, yet it is the truth to say, 
that the news of our Indian victories will but ag- 
gravate our difficulties, and swell the tide of enmity 
towards us both in America and in Europe. In 
Washington and in Paris the ery is, that the Eng- 
lish go on conquering and absorbing kingdoms ; 
whilst they protest most menacingly against similar 
aggrandizements even in their own portions of the 
globe, by France or by Americans. We seem to 
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have a good case this time, the Sikhs having at- 
tacked us. But is it better than those of the 
Americans against Texas, or the French against 
Algiers and Morocco’ The mere fact of armies 
of 70,000 and of 50,000 men meeting in deadly 
combat to end in the annexation of an empire— 
that empire, too, one of the great conquests of 
Alexander the Great—this is alone sufficient to stir 
French bile. 

M. Berryer, a potent orator of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has accused us of laboring to 
‘“*check the moral and material development of 
those great empires, the United States and Rus- 
sia.’ The material development which he re- 
grets to see prevented is, no doubt, the extension 
of Russia over the Balkan to Constantinople. The 
moral development must mean the extension of 
American slavery over Texas. One is surprised 
to find such aspirations breathed from the mouth 
of an eminent Frenchman in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that on behalf of a motion against an 
alliance with England, which motion was supported 
by upwards of 150 members of a French liberal 
opposition ! 

We would not, however, meet these outbursts 
of jealousy, whether on the part of French or of 
Americans, with corresponding hatred. We pay 
the natural penalty of greatness by exciting Jjea- 
lousy, and should not imitate the pettyness which 
is confessed by entertaining and expressing ill feel- 
ings. This hatred is, after all, not so profound as 
itmay seem. The exigencies of party, the want 
of any other theme or weapon wherewith to strike 
at an obnoxious minister, the necessity of sailing 
before the popular breeze without inquiring whence 
it blows, may account for much of the Anglophobia 
east and west of us. We still entertain hopes, as 
well as belief, that it will be found more unamiable 
than dangerous.—Examiner, 7th Feb. 


Spectator lth Feb 
ARBITRATION OF THE OREGON QUESTION. 


Tue great obstacle to an amicable settlement of 
the Oregon controversy is not the importance 
which either Great Britain or the United States 
attaches to the possession of the territory. At 
least on this side of the Atlantic, the greater num- 
ber do not know that it is of any value, and of the 
remainder many believe that it is not. It is less a 
desire to retain Oregon, than an apprehension of 
the consequences of giving it up to American dic- 
tation, that makes the English as resolute as the 
Americans—not to relinquish any territory to 
which they believe they have a just claim. Na- 
tional pride cannot bear the idea of being bullied 
out of lawful property; and regard for national 
security suggests, that to give up a right in order 
to purchase peace and quiet, would invite further 
encroachments. Admit, as in candor we are 
bound to do, that the Americans are as sincere as 
ourselves when they profess their conviction that 
Oregon of right is theirs ; the mutual dread of the 
world’s sneer—the mutual alarm lest concession 
should encourage extortion—is the real impedi- 
ment to a pacific termination of the Oregon nego- 
tiations. 

It is this that makes recourse to arbitration so 
desirable. In the hands of a referee, the most 
jealous national sense of honor may feel safe. Be 
the arbiter’s award what it may, obedience to it is 
a point of honor. There needs be no shame felt 
under such circumstances at playing the losing 








game. Again, obedience to an arbiter’s award 
cannot encourage third parties to advance new and 
unreasonable demands. Judges are established to 
decide in the controversies of private individuals, 
because, where property is at stake, the will ma 
remain stubborn after the judgment is posses ta 
and coercion is therefore necessary. Private citi- 
zens may safely and honorably acknowledge a 
sovereign, but independent states cannot. Between 
nation and nation there can be only arbiters, pro 
hac vice, appointed by mutual consent. But, as in 
private society the authority of judges is the only 
guarantee against anarchy or despotism, so in the 
great society of nations the appointment of arbiters 
from time to time as disputes arise is the only 
guarantee against analogous evils. 

It is this conviction that has introduced among 
civilized European states the practice of referring 
their disputes to each other's arbitration. The 
growing frequency of this practice is perhaps the 
greatest triumph of reason in our age. It is a long 
stride in the march of civilization. Of course, 
when either of the nations parties to a dispute is 
rude, stubborn, and self-willed, it cannot be com- 
pelled to resort to arbitiation. If the government 
of the United States refuse to adopt this method 
of terminating the controversy, England, having 
proposed that method in good faith, can do no 
more. But even then, war is not inevitable. 
Without declaring war, England can proclaim 
that all her diplomatic intercourse with the United 
States has ceased; that she will no longer be a 
party to the hollow mockery of going through the 
forms of friendly negotiation with a nation that sets 
at nought the comity of nations. This suggestion, 
along with a less practical alternative, has been 
thrown out by Mr. Sampson,* in a pamphlet, 
which concisely states the pleas of the parties, and 
clearly shows the impossibility of settling the 
question on the mere ground of paper rights— 

** England should protest in the face of the 
world against the barbarism of America, and at 
the same time treat that country as one with whom 
no relations whatever could be held. Without 
interfering with the private intercourse of the 
individuals of both nations, she could refuse to 
receive an American minister at her court; and 
this pacific but determined step (the necessity for 
which towards a nation which threatens brute 
force when it is proposed to refer a matter in 
which it is an interested party to the decision of a 
properly-constituted court of arbitration, would at 
once be recognized by the whole civilized world) 
would, by rendering persons unwilling to settle in 
a country which had thus been put out of the pale 
of intercourse with the leading nations of the 
earth, soon convey a lesson leading to a wiser 
course.”’ 





Encovracement To Foremen.—In a Paris letter 
of the Boston Atlas, we find the following :— 
' At a recent meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry, fifty-one 
medals were awarded to as many foremen, who 
were addressed by Baron Charles Dupin, (brother 
of the late Philippe Dupin,) in an eloquent dis- 
course upon this useful class of artisans, whom he 
designated ‘the non-commissioned officers of in- 
dustry.’ ”’ 

That is a very gratifying statement; and it is 


*“The Oregon Question as it Stands. By M. B. 
Sampson.” Published by Highley, Fleet Street. 
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possible that such attentions from the scientific 
world will go far to increase the exertions of such 
men to make their own position more valuable to 
themselves and to others. It would check, in some 
cases, the disposition to leave the place of foreman, 
and take that of proprietor, before means are 
attained to sustain an establishment in the vicissi- 
tudes of business. The comparison of ‘ non- 
commissioned officers’? may be good. Frederick 
the Great, who cared very little for anything be- 
sides military matters, was wont to denominate 
the ** non-commissioned officers’’ the ‘* soul of the 
soldiery.’’ Then the foreman is the soul of the 
workmen, imparting life, consequence and charac- 
ter; and most meet is it that such a soul should 
be saved from the condition of disregard of his 
importance, which often makes him restless and 
roving. ‘The movement of the French society is 
eminently worthy of imitation.—U. S. Gazette. 





New Inpians.—The late Galveston papers state 
that a new tribe of Indians has lately joined the 
Camanches. They call themseives Congees. 
They say that they emigrated from the western 
country bordering upon the Mexican settlements, 
and that they have never seen any Buffaloes. They 
are at war with the Mexicans, and are allied to the 
Lipans, and to a large band of Indians residing in 
the mountainous districts near the Rio Grande. 
They have an immense number of horses, and ap- 
pear to depend chiefly upon these for subsistence. 
‘The Camanches treat them with great kindness, 
and appear to be anxious to have them incorporat- 
ed into their confederacy. The emigration of so 
large a tribe of Indians from their ancient hunting 
grounds to a distant country is a singular event in 
Indian history. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


We have to thank Messrs. Wiley & Putnam 
for a delightful package of books. What a de- 
lightful treasure this Library of Choice Reading 
would be to a lone man, or a lone family, or a lone 
settlement out in the west! We have noticed all of 
them before, except No. 59, which is the second 
part of the second series of Hazlitt's Table Talk : 
and Nos. 60 and 61 which are Thiodolf the Ice- 
lander, and Aslaugas Knight, from the German 
of the Baron de la Motte Fouqué. This was the 
favorite work of the author. 


Biographies of Good Wives. By L. Maria Child 
—Author of Letters from New York, &c.— 
Published by C. S. Francis & Co. 


Ir is almost superfluous to commend to the Am- 
erican public a book written by Mrs. Child, so ac- 
customed are her countrymen to receive with de- 
light her instructive writings; yet we may be 
allowed to call attention to this record of female 
virtue, hoping that not only our lady readers, but 
their lords too, will make a household, parlor- 
window book of this little volume, that the one 
may be reminded of what good wives should be, 
and the other to prize them when they have them. 
In the hurry of life both are in danger of forget- 
ting—the one the sin of being a bad or indifferent 
wife—the other the shame of undervaluing a 
good one. Such a book as this—founded on au- 
thentic history, and written with no small degree 
of elegance—is the best possible reminder for 
both.—New York Mirror. 
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